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SHAKESPEARE’S 

BRIDGE 

A STORY IT BRINGS 
TO MIND 

Neighbour of the Poet Who 
was Hanged for Treason 

FRIEND OF GUY FAWKES 

The famous Ciopton Bridge at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, built in the fifteenth 
century by a Lord Mayor of London, is 
to be widened. ' 

, This bridge was partly reconstructed 
nearly, a century ago, but it remains 
practically as it was in : Shakespeare’s 
day,'-'and there is no doubt the poet 
walked over it hundreds of times.. 

Here, in the quiet- evening, he would 
stand with Anne Hathaway, leaning on 
the stone balustrade and looking down 
into the.flowing river or away to the far 
bank, wliere'he may have seen the king¬ 
fisher, known in his day as the halcyon ; 
Several times he refers to this bird in his 
plays, and mentions* the, common belief 
that during its nesting-time the. weather 
remained calm and fine—halcyon days, 
as they were called. 

Shakespeare Crosses the Bridge 

Willows .are common here .by the 
Avon; and possibly he was thinking of 
what lie had seen from Ciopton Bridge 
when, in Hamlet, he described poor 
Ophelia's death-place : 

There is ;t willow grows aslant a brook, '< 
That shows his hoar leaves-in .the glassy 

stream. - ■ - . 

In his wild youth, when he is said to 
have gdne one night poaching in the 
grounds of Sir Thomas Lucy at Charle- 
cote House, he must have crossed the 
bridge and crept off down the Charlecote 
Road ; it was the only way from Strat¬ 
ford to the deer park. 

The Lord Mayor Goes to Stratford 

Sir' Hugh Ciopton, who built the 
bridge, was a great benefactor. Born 
a younger son at .Ciopton Manor House, 
a mile out of the town, lie did what 
maiiv other younger sons did in those 
days, went off to London to make his 
fortune, and make it he did. Becom¬ 
ing first of all a wealthy mercer, and then 
air alderman and sheriff, he finally 
reached tlie ITigli honour of Lord 
Mayor, and was knighted by the king. . 
' r On returning'to his native place he 
bought the Ciopton estate, but lived 
most of liis time in Stratford, where he 
built a pretty house of brick and timber, 
a house which, later on, William Shake¬ 
speare bought, and, calling it New 
Place, lived there from 1597 till his 
death in 1 Ox6. 

/ Up to CloptonV time there had been 
only a wooden bridge, which was im¬ 
passable in rainy seasons. Ciopton 
replaced this with the present fine 
bridge, which has been described as a 
wonder of fifteenth - century generosity 
and a triumph of engineering. The now 
famous bridge was nearly a century old 


The Strangest Vessel Afloat 



This is a front view of H.M.S. Hermes, which must certainly be the strangest-looking vessel 
afloat. She is an aircraft carrier, and practically all the deck is left clear as a landing ground, 
the funnels and mast being placed at the side. Here we see an aeroplane about to land 


when Shakespeare was a boy, and we 
find frequently items in the municipal j 
expenses of Stratford in the poet’s life- ! 
time such as: “Stone to fill a hole in j 
the bridge.” During a flood in 1588 \ 
both ends were broken down. 

It is said # that Shakespeare used often 
to walk out to Ciopton House for the 
purpose of reading and studying the 
books - in The library there, so' that he 
knew the place well and used it as the 
original of Petrucliio’s country house, 
where some of the scenes in The Taming 
of the Shrew .are laid. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Ciopton House, was rented by 
Ambrose Rookewood, one of the con¬ 
spirators of the Gunpowder Plot, and 
in the secret priest’s chamber, which 
still exists, some of the conspirators 
met and discussed their plans. 

Did Shakespeare suspect what was 
going on ? He was living in Stratford 
at the time,,and probably knew Ambrose 
Rookewood. It would be very interest¬ 


ing' to know, what he said and thought 
when lie learned that his neighbour at 
the manor house was mixed up in it,’ 
and was hanged later as a traitor. 

It is a pity the old bridge cannot 
remain as it is, but tlie requirements of 
modern traffic necessitate a widening, 
and this is. to be begun at once. 

The same fate has lately overtaken 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s bridge at Bideford, 
but we are glad to know that the general 
appearance and structure of the old bridge 
will be preserved. Picture on page 7 


THE HUNDRED MILLION 
Birthday of the C.N. 

The C.N. is five years old today, and it 
may be reckoned that this issue completes 
tlie hundred millionth copy of the paper. 

We wish all our readers a very happy 
birthday and pray that the end of the 
next five 3'ears will find us still meeting 
week b} r week in a world of peace and 
prosperity. 


A WIRELESS WAVE 
ROUNDTHE UNIVERSE 

How Far is It ? 

AND HOW LONG WOULD 
IT TAKE ? 

The immensity of the universe is 
beyond the grasp of the human mind, 
but men are ever seeking to find it out. 

Not many years ago we found a world 
that lies a thousand million miles be¬ 
yond anything we knew, and even now 
men look for a world beyond ; some of 
them feel so near it that they can 
almost feel its shadow” creeping on. 

Inside our Solar System roll Earth's 
neighbours, those , other children of the 
Sun that we call Mars and Venus, and 
Saturn and Jupiter, and Neptune and 
Uranus ; and the space they move in is 
six thousand million miles across. We 
begin to understand what Pascal meant 
when he said that the eternal silence of 
these infinite spaces made him afraid. 

Outside the Solar System 

But the space that lies outside the 
path of our Solar System—how in¬ 
conceivably immense* is that! Men 
used to think before the w r ar that it w”as 
ten thousand million miles. That w r as 
supposed to be the distance of the 
farthest thing w~e knew. But during 
the w r ar the men who calculate these 
things widened the bounds of the knowm 
universe one hundred times, until they 
put it down as a million million million 
miles across. 

‘Now has come into the field of the 
world's knowledge Professor Einstein, 
and a well-known scientist of America, 
Dr. Archibald Henderson, has been 
calculating the effect of Einstein's 
theory on our conception of the size of 
the universe. He finds that if Einstein 
is right all our previous ideas of the 
dimensions of space are wrong, and he 
estimates that the radius of the knowm 
universe is at least 150 million light 
years, or about 882 million .million 
million miles. That is 

882,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 

Using the Milky Way as a yardstick, 
says Professor Henderson, it .will take 
10,000 Milky Ways iaid end to end to 
arrive at the diameter of the universe. 

. Weight of the Universe 

'He goes on to calculate that the 
weight, or mass, of the universe in 
grammes w r ould be one followed by 
54 ciphers. This figure is arrived at, not 
by estimating the mass of each item or 
system in the universe, but by very 
intricate mathematical calculation. The 
mass of the Einstein universe bears the 
same relation to the mass of the Earth 
as the mass of the Earth beai*s to a 
kilogramme. 

It would take a wdreless wave, 
travelling at i86,ooq -miles a second, 
1000 million years,to go round a uni¬ 
verse of such dimensions, and a train 
travelling 60 miles an hour would tako 
11,000 million million years. 
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A NEW WAY OF 
DRIVING ENGINES 

BOILING QUICKSILVER 

Remarkable Process Worked 
Out at Schenectady 

ELECTRIC OUTPUT NEARLY 
DOUBLED 

New sources of power are constantly 
being discovered, and there seems no 
end to the ingenuity of science in utilising 
the gifts of Nature. 

The latest discovery, which is already 
being put to practical use at Hartford 
Electric Light Station in the United 
States, is a method of combining 
mercury (or quicksilver) vapour and 
steam for the driving of turbines, and 
the result is an astonishing economy of 
fuel and an equally astonishing increase 
of power. ' ‘ 

No more amazing idea has been con¬ 
ceived and carried out in recent years 
than that of boiling mercury and driving 
a huge turbine by its vapour, in the same 
way as steam drives a turbine ; but the 
principle is already at work in sugar re- 
lining, though there no mercury is used. 

When a Liquid Boils 

When a liquid boils and becomes a 
vapour, as when water becomes steam, 
a certain amount of heat is absorbed by 
the vapour, and this heat is given up 
when the vapour once more condenses 
into liquid. 

In refining sugar it is necessary to 
evaporate the water from the syrup 
and so condense the sugar into a thick 
syrup. This is done in a series of closed 
pans. Into the first pan superheated 
steam is driven, and as this condenses 
the heat given up by the steam boils 
the liquid and produces fresh steam. 
This passes into the next pan and the 
process i 5 repeated, the condensation of 
the steam in each case releasing heat 
which boils up the liquid. 

Using Released Heat 

Mercury boils at 677 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, and in a vacuum the vapour con-- 
denses again into a liquid at 455 degrees, 
releasing heat equal to 222 degrees. 
Now, water boils at 212 degrees, and 
by an ingenious arrangement the heat 
released by the mercury vapour in con¬ 
densing is used to boil up water and 
produce steam for driving a turbine. 

. The mercury itself has first been 
boiled, the vapour being used to drive 
a turbine, and it then passes into a 
condenser, where, as the metal' vapour 
becomes liquid, its latent heat is 
released and delivered to water, causing 
it to boil and to generate steam at a 
pressure suitable for use in any existing 
steam plant. The condensed mercury is 
collected and used again. 

The inventor . of this remarkable 
process is Mr. W. L. R. Emmet, of the 
General Electric Company, at whose 
Schenectady works he has been carrying 
out experiments with a mercury boiler 
for some years. 

One Invention Leads to Another 

. An interesting sidelight is the. fact 
chat without the previous invention of 
the oxy-acetylene and electric welding 
processes the mercury boiler could 
never have been made. Mercury vapour, 
which is highly poisonous, will pass 
through any joint, however well packedj 
and the only way to keep it from 
escaping into the boiler-house, and 
endangering life there, is to weld all 
the joints of the boiler and piping by 
the new processes. So it is that one in¬ 
vention makes another possible. 

A great authority states that if an 
ordinary steam generating . plant be 
adapted to the mercury process,. 80 per 
cent more electricity would be produced 
by burning 18 per cent more fuel. 
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BREAKING A 
NATION’S LAWS 

BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
ON A DIRTY TRADE 

Gallant Admiral’s Appeal to 
Youth 

CONTROLLER OF THE FUTURE 

Two wise men have been talking, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, on the same theme. 

The men are Admiral Sims, the American 
Admiral who made a great reputation as. a 
friend - of England in the war; and Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the retiring British Am¬ 
bassador to America. 

They were talking of the drink ships which 
are smuggling drink into the United States 
under the protection of the British flag. 

This is what Sir Auckland Geddes 
said at a dinner in London : 

“ The best minds and the best con¬ 
sciences of the United States are the 
supporters of Prohibition, but, apart 
from that aspect of the question, I must 
confess that it was a most humiliating 
experience for me as Ambassador to have 
to go week after week to one or other of 
the Departments of State to ask for the 
release of some wretched motor-boat 
engaged in the dirty trade of landing 
stuff which any decent-minded man 
would have been ashamed 6f- 

It is true that we obtained the release 
of those boats because they flew the 
British flag, but all the same it. was 
humiliating to have to admit that these 
people under our flag were deliberately 
violating the laws of a friendly country 
which had been approved by the best 
minds of the nation.” 

The Men of the Future 

This is what Admiral Sims said to 
American University students: 

“ Let us leave aside the moral ques¬ 
tion and the political and social danger 
of -violating the law, and consider the 
special responsibility of the young men 
to the future of this nation. Prohibition 
is hard on the regular drinkers. It 
is the careless conviviality of the 
cocktail habit which leads to a gradual 
increase in consumption. Look at the 
gradual physical effect on the men of 
fifty. They are a disgrace to the human 
race. There is fun in alcohol, but there 
is,' also, great danger. It may prove 
too strong for you. 

“ The influence of young men on the 
future of the United States will be very 
great. In a few years you will be the 
controlling force in the nation. The future 
will be determined by your mental 
equipment, your moral principles, your 
clean flesh, your physical stamina, and 
your ideals of private and national life. 

“ It is up to you to stop, look, and 
listen. It is up to you to do some serious 
thinking—to form the habit of thinking 
straight.” 

THE SALT TAX 
What it Means to India 

It is fortunate that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment should find itself in a position to 
cancel the increase in, the salt tax made 
last.year over the head of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 

The amount of the tax, somewhere 
about is. 2d. on a pound of salt, may 
not seem a>vast amount in an English 
family budget, but the mass of Indians 
maintain themselves on the land, secur¬ 
ing from it the barest necessities of life. 
They have practically no money, and 
salt is one of the very few things they 
have to buy. Moreover, on account of 
the-intense heat, they and their beasts 
consume much more of it than we do. 

Those who know them best have 
always, declared the salt tax, even at 
its present figure, to be a really, op¬ 
pressive burden. . 

It was disastrous tha.t the Government 
should last year have found itself, as it 
believed, compelled to double the tax 
against the wish of the representative 
assembly; but now, happily, there is a 
surplus which makes it possible to 
reduce the tax to the old figure. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



This is the first British Cabinet ever 
known without an Etonian, in it. 

A well-known cafe in Paris ^ is 
exhibiting a notice which says “ Talking 
about influenza is strictly prohibited.” 

Latest soundings show that the 
greatest depth in the Mediterranean Sea 
is 14,426 feet. 

Nikola Tesla, the American electrician, 
is said to have invented a new turbine 
which will” revolutionise sea transport.” 

A General as Porter 

A general of the Tsar’s army has been 
acting as porter at Rostoff University 
in Russia. 

88 Years at 88 

An old man has lived for 88 years at 
88, High Street, Mansfield Woodhouse, 
Nottinghamshire. 

British Spending on the Riviera 

It is reckoned that British visitors to 
the Riviera are now spending a hundred 
million francs a week. 

The Cat in the Box 

A strange noise being heard. in a 
pillar-box at New Barnet, the box w r as 
opened and a black cat jumped out. 

The B B C. 

There are now 636,000 wireless re¬ 
ceiving sets in this country, and the in¬ 
come of the B.B.C. is about ^1000 a day. 

Wireless in the Vatican 

A wireless receiving set, given by an 
English company, is being installed in 
the private apartments of the Pope at 
the Vatican. 

Castor Oil for All 

There is said to be enough castor oil 
in the war stores at Swindon, left over 
from the w T ar, to dose the British nation 
for three years. 

A Giant Pike 

A pike weighing 22 pounds, almost 
a record for a canal fish; has been 
caught in the Kennet and Avon Canal 
at Bathampton. . 

The Fight Against Disease 

Great hopes are based on the tests of 
a new serum for the cure of pneumonia, 
from which 600,000 people die. every 
year in Europe. 

The Least Criminal Country 

The judge at Manchester Assizes the 
other day declared that there was less 
crime in this country than in any other 
country in the world. 

The Houses that are Not Built 

Certificates were issued last year for 
building 98,000 houses. The number 
actually begun was under 23,000 and 
the number finished was under 5000. 

The Reason Why 

** Why do you not send your child to 
school a Yorkshire magistrate asked 
a weaver, who replied : * ‘ What’s the 
good ? They pay them nothing for going.” 

Slow-Timing the Sardine Market 

The French coast fishermen . are 
limiting their sardine catches to 50,000 
for each boat. This checking of the 
supply has trebled the price of the fish. 

Land at Twopence an Acre 

When Lord Leverhu line’s Galston 
estate of 56,000 acres in the island of 
Lewis was sold by auction in London 
it realised only, £500—that is, about 
twopence an acre. 

On and Off 

It is reported that during a hurricane 
in mid-Atlantic four .men were .washed 
off the deck of the* Norwegian barque 
Dora Lisboa, and that a few seconds 
later a great sea hurled three of them 
back again. 

Foot Warmers for Trees ' 

Many tropical trees are being brought 
to the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley with tons of their native soil, 
and if the summer proves cool the soil 
round the roots will be warmed by an 
electric apparatus. . .... 

Westminster Hospital 

We hope our' readers will help the 
appeal for £35,000 for Westminster 
Hospital. We hope, also, that, the 
hospital authorities will put right the 
mistake of the sign-painter who spelt 
children’s wrongly on their notice-board. 


CORNWALL’S SEARCH 
FOR A LANGUAGE 

REVIVING HER LOST 
TONGUE 

The Brave Ten Thousand Who 
Besieged Exeter 

A LITTLE BIT OF HISTORY 

Cornwall is talking of reviving her old 
lost language, which is supposed to 
have been last spoken by a poor peasant 
woman who died in 1778. 

Actually the language has never 
become quite extinct. There was a 
Member of Parliament who could speak 
it some 30 years ago, sharing the dis¬ 
tinction with two other people, and 
many people can still read it; all Cornish 
people, too, use many of their ancient 
Celtic words in their common speech. 

Well, a distinguished gathering of 
Cornishmen in London has met, and 
resolved to re-create as a living tongue 
this form of speech which was in use in 
Cornwall when Caesar came to Britain. 
Everybody will wish them well, so long as 
they do not expect us all to speak Cornish, 
when we visit that lovely country. 

Language that Lapsed 

Cornwall was not denied the use of her 
native language by any law, decree, or 
interference; she let it lapse because 
she preferred English. Today the rest 
of us are delighted that she should 
restore the old tongue, if she can, and 
by so agreeing we take an amiable 
revenge upon her. For, if Cornwall had 
had her way, wc should never have had 
the Bible in English 1 

Cornwall, in the days when her people 
were Roman Catholics, wished to pre¬ 
serve the Bible in Latin, which few of 
them could read. Forming themselves 
into an army of 10,000—a great force 
for so small a population as we then had 
in England—they ran riot, and besieged 
Exeter for weeks. 

“ We will have the Bible and all other 
Scripture books in England called in 
again ! ” said their proclamation. “ We 
will not have the new service, but will 
have our old service—in Latin, as it was 
before. And so we, the Cornish men, 
whereof certain of us understand no 
English, utterly refuse this new English.” 

Recapturing the Old Speech 

But what about Cornish Latin ? 
Worthy old Andrew Fuller, writing of 
a clergyman being compelled to conduct 
Mass in Latin, says the Cornish rebels 
were “ best pleased with what they least 
understood.” 

We shall all wish Cornwall well in her 
attempt to speak and write Cornish 
again, but the rest of the Empire will 
cling to simple English, no doubt. Tills 
is the opening of the National Anthem 
in the Cornish tongue: ,. . 

Dew saw ’gan Matem fir, 

Yehas ha bewnans hir, : 

Th’ agan Matem. 

Cornishmen are of the salt of the 
Earth, and if they can recapture their 
ancient rapture for speech like that 
we shall admire them more than ever, 
but not seek to rival their attainment— 
nor, we fancy, will the B.B.C. ! 

UNFADING FLOWERS 
Australian Blooms for Wembley 

. Flowers that bloom in the spring we 
shall soon see, and at Wembley we shall 
be able to behold blooms that refuse to 
fade in winter, spring, or summer, for 
they have come from Australia in ice. 

The sweet-smelling baron ia of West 
Australia, the Christmas bush, the 
waratah, the flannel flower, the rabbit’s 
foot, and all those strange wild flowers 
•which seem to belong to the world 
before the Deluge are to be gathered 
fresh in Australia, frozen into ice, 
carried in a refrigerating chamber to 
England, and set out to bloom in a 
glass-fronted, frozen room in the Austra¬ 
lian Pavilion, just as is done in the case 
of some of the wreaths placed every year 
round the base ol Nelson’s Column. 
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B.B. BOY FROM 
CHINA 

FIRST CHINESE BRIGADE 

Splendid Work Being Done in 
the Far Eastern Empire 

WANTED, A HOME FOR A 
GOOD CAUSE 

The first B.B. boy from China will 
be arriving in England in a few weeks, 
and home members of Boys' Brigades 
who go to Wembley will be able to see 
him in the Chinese section there. 

Yad-Jing-Chen is a boy of seventeen, 
Mr. Guthrie Gamble, Captain of the 
First China Boys’ Brigade, tells us. 
He is a lance-corporal, and the first 
member of the company to come on 
a visit to England. 

Mr. Gamble, who belongs to the 
Presbyterian Mission at Swatow, in 
China, started the movement there ten 
years ago, and it has now about three 
hundred boys in the city of Swatow, 
and four hundred more in surrounding 
villages. They wear' the “ pill box ” 
hats and haversacks we are familiar 
with in England, and these look very 
well over their closely buttoned-up suits.. 

Rebuilding the Villages 

Physical drill, educational classes in 
which many of them learn English, and 
social work, with a church service on 
Sunday mornings, which five hundred 
attend, make up their brigade life. 

A tribute has been paid to these 
Chinese B.B. boys, who will be envied 
and admired by companies everywhere. 

Two years ago there was a terrible 
typhoon in the Swatow district, and 
everything along the coast for forty 
miles was wrecked. 

The B.B. boys were entrusted with 
the work of relief at Hong Kong. They 
took out rice to the starving villages and 
helped in rebuilding them. On a sea 
wall, which was erected to guard against 
such disasters in future, a memorial 
archway has been built out of pieces of 
the wreckage, and on it is a tablet 
recording the good work done by the 
Boys’ Brigade. 

Relieving the Earthquake Victims 

In 1918 the boys also worked for some 
weeks at first aid when an earthquake 
occurred on an island fifteen miles from 
Swatow. They relieved 3000 cases. 
When the city" was besieged in 1917, 
Mr. Gamble took these boys out to do 
Red Cross work on the battlefield. 

But these Swatow boys have a great 
handicap. They have no covered head¬ 
quarters, and practically all their work 
must be done in the open air, and in 
China the weather is as changeable as in 
England. Also it means that the work 
must be done by daylight, so that many 
boys cannot join. 

Mr. Gamble hopes to be able to take 
back to China with him, when he 
returns in the autumn, money to build 
a gymnasium and lectiire room. B.B. 
companies.in England and Scotland are 
helping to raise the funds, and the C.N. 
hopes that its rich readers will help. 


DISEASE-PROOF 

BANANAS 

New Hope for the West Indies 

Jamaica, from which we draw so 
many of our bananas, has for years 
been suffering from a banana disease 
which has devastated whole plantations 
of the popular fruit. 

Scientific experts have now discovered 
a plant which is immune from the 
destructive disease. 

The new banana has never been grown 
in Jamaica before. It is much shorter 
than the variety hitherto cultivated, 
but on that account is better able to 
resist the hurricanes that often pass over 
the island. 

It produces large quantities of good 
fruit, though the fruit is said not to 
travel and not to keep so well as the 
older varieties—decided disadvantages 
in view of the extensive export trade. 


MAKING BRITAIN’S SAILORS 



A lesson with a model sailing ship 



Washing day at the hostel 



A lesson on the different kinds of anchors 


The British and Foreign Sailors’ Society has opened a Boys’ Sea Training Department where 
lads are given a course of instruction to Fit them for a seafaring life. Here we see the 
boys at their studies in the Society’s Hostel at Limehouse, in the East End of London 


MAGNA CARTA FOR 
TRAVELLERS 

MAKING TRAVEL EASIER 

League of Nations Doing 
Another Splendid Thing 

THE CUSTOMS NUISANCE 

By the time that boys and girls who 
read this paper have left school and 
started on their voyages of discovery in 
Europe and elsewhere, travelling will 
have been made much easier than now. 

A short time ago the writer set out for 
England by a route which took him 
through Holland and Belgium. At one 
station on the Dutch frontier we had to 
leave the train, crush through hot and 
narrow passages to the Customs room, 
pass out through crowds of fellow- 
sufferers and down the long platform 
again to our carriage, and then, to our 
disgust and discomfort, had to go 
through the whole miserable business 
again at a Belgian station a mile or two 
farther on. We took two hours to 
travel about'two miles. 

Travelling by Through Trains 

That, with other unnecessary incon¬ 
veniences, is now to be altered. The 
League of Nations has a committee which 
deals with traffic passing thro ugh different 
countries, and lately twenty States Lave 
agreed to make many improvements. 

In future Customs examinations will 
be made at only one station at a frontier, 
and all the formalities will be simpler. 
Junctions are to be made for the big 
lines so that through trains can be run, 
and there will no more be the difficulty 
of getting taxis in a foreign country to 
go from one station to another, as we 
have to do in Paris now. Single tickets 
for the journey are to be issued and 
reasonable prices charged for luggage. 

These arrangements are, of course, 
only part of some important work done 
in connection with traffic through small 
and undeveloped countries. A look at the 
map will show that some of these, 
especially some that have arisen since 
the war, are so shut in that everything 
that comes to them, or that they send 
out, must pass through other countries. 

For the Peace of the World 

It is very necessary for them to be able 
to use other railway lines in peace and 
freedom, so that quarrels do not con¬ 
stantly arise. It is necessary, too, that 
merchant vessels should come and go 
freely to the commercial ports and receive 
equal treatment there. 

The Italian President of this meeting 
of the League Committee spoke of this 
problem of transport as one of the chief 
forces of civilisation and one on which 
the peace of the world largely depends. 
For this reason the members of the 
League of Nations, when they sign the 
Covenant, promise' to take steps to 
secure and maintain freedom of com¬ 
munication and transit., It is an 
international question, and one which, 
rightly solved, will help greatly towards 
international peace. The President of 
the Committee named these rules for 
railways a Magna Carta for the nations ; 
they may indeed lead to a true Magna 
Carta for the traveller. 


KEEPING OUT AN 
INVADER 

India’s Safeguards Against 
an Insect 

All the world is afraid of the cotton 
boll weevil, which has halved the cotton 
crop of the United States, ruined that 
of Mexico, and threatened other coun¬ 
tries that grow cotton. 

No one can say where this pest may 
turn up next, for it is so easy for one or 
two to find entrance into a new land, 
hidden in a bale of cotton. 

The Government of India is going io 
pass a Pests Act solely for the purpose 
of keeping out this enemy. All cotton 
imported from America is to be fumi¬ 
gated on arrival, so as to kill any in¬ 
sects and destroy their eggs. 
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THE MAN WHO GAVE 
HIS HANDS 


MOST INTERESTING 
THING BY WIRELESS 


PRECIOUS STONES OF 
WESTMINSTER 


X-RAY HERO 

The Great Sacrifice in Trying 
to Save Others 

KNOWLEDGE AND ITS PRICE 

We are too apt to overlook the quiet 
courage of men and women who daily 
work in the full knowledge of the grave 
: risks to which their work lays them open. 

In spite of the tremendous advances 
the last 25 years have witnessed in our 
knowledge of the X-ray, this work even 
today involves great danger to the 
operators who carry out the experiments 
which are constantly increasing its great 
benefits to humanity. The Carnegie 
: Hero Fund Trustees have lately had 
before them many cases of men who 
have been attacked by disease as the 
result of experiment and work on the 
X-ray, and we are glad to know that they 
have just recognised the heroism of Mr. 
Ernest Hamack, of Colchester. 

A British Pioneer 

Mr. Harnack was one of the British 
pioneers of X-ray work, and as a result 
of his work he has lost both his hands. 
Originally a clerk in the London Hos¬ 
pital, he became in 1897 one of the 
assistants in the hospital’s X-ray de¬ 
partment. At that time radiography 
was in its infancy, and the depart¬ 
ment was carried on in a tin shed in 
the hospital garden. Mr. Harnack 
was an expert amateur photographer, 
and naturally entered on the new work 
with great enthusiasm. 

While the whole world realised the 
tremendous advantages of the use of the 
X-ray, the workers did not for some time 
realise the tremendous risks they were 
running in their experiments, but at 
last it became known that those who 
were constantly in contact with the rays 
became affected by a terrible skin disease, 
which was not only incurable, but had 
a tendency to become malignant. 

Lead as a Protection 

A man whose finger was affected 
might have the finger removed, but it 
would be found soon afterwards that 
the rest of the hand was affected. 

As soon as this danger was realised 
scientists began to look for a means to 
prevent the disease. It was known that 
the X-ray would not penetrate certain 
metals and that lead presented an 
almost impassable obstacle' to it. This 
was so far satisfactory, and early in the 
• history of X-ray work the tubes were 
enclosed in lead basins, with an opening 
at the bottom by which the rays would 
reach the patient.- The cabinets in 
which the patients were treated were 
also lined with lead. 

Here, however, a further difficulty 
presented itself, because the whole use of 
X-ray in the treatment of patients 
depended on the ability of the operator 
and doctor to see what the X-ray revealed. 

X-Rays Without Danger 

This is where the work of Mr. 
Hamack has ' been. precious, for he 
was one of the leaders to whom was 
principally due the discovery that glass 
could be made with a certain amount 
of lead in its composition, and ‘ that 
such glass prevented the passage of the 
rays. In this way the great advance 
was made of allowing the X-ray to 
be used freely without danger to 
patient or operator. 

Mr. Hamack was in the forefront of 
this work from the outset, and the bene¬ 
fits which his work has conferred on 
numberless people are of untold value. 
Working to save his fellows from the 
peril of the rays, he has doomed himself. 
Like many, other scientific workers, he 
has had to pay the price of his heroism. 
Nothing can compensate him for the^ 
- loss of his hands, but it is splendid to 
know that the Carnegie Hero Fund is 
making some provision for him. 


What Is It ? 

PETER PUCK'S CONTRIBUTION 

Peter Puck sends us these lines in 
response to the Editor’s offer of a 
guinea for the most interesting thing 
heard by wireless. 

Right over Ireland, and right over Wales, 
Over the rivers, the hills, and the dales, 

Right over ocean, gee-whiz from New York, 
Pop comes a cougJt s ~lik? the sound of a cork. 
Now [ am hoping and waiting to hear 
Straight from Fiji, or Tibet, or Tangier, 

Over the mountains, the snows, and the seas, 

A little boy’s snort and a little girl’s sneey. 

As Peter Puck is on the staff of the 
C.N. he is not entitled to the guinea. 

Even more interesting than the congh 
and the cork and the gee-whiz from 
New York is an example that comes to 
us from across the Atlantic—the case of 
a man who stood in New York City and 
heard the waves beating on the shores 
of the Atlantic and the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean at the same time. 

That is by far the most interesting 
thing we have yet heard of. Can any 
of our readers beat it ? 

THE WAYS OF A MIDGE 
Why it Bites on Summer 
Evenings 

By Our South Kensington Correspondent 

‘“ The midge doth bite,” says Shake¬ 
speare in one of his plays, and we all 
know it. But why does it bite us so 
teasingly on summer evenings ? 

It is the female midge that is our 
enemy, and her reason for doing it is 
that she cannot lay her eggs until she 
has had at least one meal of good red 
blood. So who can blame her ? 

Away out in the Federated Malay 
States, at Kuala Lumpur, Dr. W. A. 
Lambom has been watching the actions 
of a- splendid sort of midge. This little 
lady—a first cousin of our tiny horror— 
also requires blood before laying her 
eggs, but she likes it secondhand. She 
fixes herself on to the body of a mosquito 
that has fed on some unfortunate person, 
and then she bites into the mosquito’s 
body. Sometimes two of these midges are 
found attached to the same mosquito. 

One mosquito with a midge attached, 
which Dr. Lambom caught in a glass 
tube, has been carefully watched. On 
the third day after its capture the midge 
detached itself from the mosquito, which 
was then dying. Then, with the stopper 
removed, the mouth of the tube was 
placed on some wet mud contained in a 
bowl. Two days later 67 eggs were 
counted on the mud inside the tube, and 
in another ten days some midges of the 
new generation were found, having 
passed through all stages of their 
development—larval and pupal—in that 
short space of time. 

Imagination 

What a Poet Thinks of It 

Mr. Walter de la Mare has been saying 
something worth remembering about the 
imagination he puts so well into his poetry. 

Was it not true, he said, that without 
imagination the statesman was but a 
politician, the man of science a mere 
collector of data, the wayfaring man a 
tramps the child half-witted, the school¬ 
master a Mr. Squeers ? 

Was beauty anything but a deceit, pity 
other than an insult, religion other than 
bigotry, love more than mere animal in¬ 
stinct, and life anything but a blind alley ? 

Was it not our experience that the 
deadliest mistakes we made in life, as 
individuals, as classes, and as humanity, 
were due, not to the use, not even to the 
abuse, but, to the sheer neglect of the 
imagination ? 

1100 TONS OF PEARL SHELLS 

Exceptional success is reported from 
tire pearl fisheries of Western Australia. 
About 1100 tons were taken last year. 
The season, which usually ends at the 
end of August®, went on until December. 


WHO WILL BUY THEM ? 

The Man Who Loved the 
Railings Round St. Paul’s 

FRAGMENTS OF THE ABBEY 

A former Shah of Persia on a visit to 
• England was introduced to the Duchess 
of Westminster of the period, and on 
hearing her name he said : ” Ah, your 
fame"has already reached Teheran.” 

“ Good gracious, he mistakes me for 
Westminster Abbey,” whispered the 
Duchess, and it was true. The Shah 
had confused the titles, and he was not 
more clear about our customs than our 
names, for he wished to buy the beauti¬ 
ful Duchess and take her back to Persia ! 

We do not sell our duchesses, but if 
the Shah were here today we could sell 
him some fragments of Westminster 
Abbey. As he is not here, whoso will 
may buy parts of the veritable stone 
of our noble Abbey, cut out in making 
good the damage wrought by Time. 

Empire’s Most Famous Building 

The precious morsels are being sold 
as one of many methods of raising funds 
for the Westminster Hospital. As the 
sale will not take place until summer 
comes, rich kinsmen from the Dominions 
will have an opportunity of taking back 
with them an authentic relic of the most 
famous building in the Empire. 

Some of the pieces we must expect 
to go to America, where money is 
abundant and native antiquities not 
yet antique. If this should be so, 
then the souvenir will be a companion 
treasure in the New World to one from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which has already 
preceded it there. 

When Wren finished his masterpiece 
a magnficent iron railing, made at the 
Gloucester Forge, at Lamberhurst, was 
erected round it. Tins was in 1714, 
and the remains of this old ironwork 
may still be seen standing at the sides 
of the cathedral. 

In 1873, however. Dean Milman, 
having in mind the original plan of 
the architect, took away the railings 
at the west front, leaving the open 
expanse we see from Ludgate Hill. 

Saving the Railings 

Now, it happened that there was in 
London at the time a man who, having 
gone earlier to America, had there 
made a fortune. He loved St. Paul’s 
for many reasons, not least from the fact 
that it was in the quiet and peace of 
the shadow of the great building that 
he had gained the heart of the pretty 
London lassie who became his wife. 

The pilgrim remembered liis days 
of happy poverty round about the 
cathedral, and he bouglft the greater 
portion of the ancient railing and had it 
shipped to his home in the United States. 

The ship encountered a storm and 
was wrecked, and part of the precious 
metal was lost. The remainder was saved 
with great difficulty. That remainder 
surrounds the American grave of the 
girl who was wooed and won in the sha¬ 
dow of St. Paul’s, and affords a touch 
of pathetic sanctity to the great land to 
which we imagine some fragment of 
Westminster Abbey wall now go to 
bear it company. 


MARGARET MACDONALD 
New Edition of the Prime 
Minister’s Book 

Owing to the great demand for the 
Prime Minister’s book on Margaret 
MacDonald it has been for some weeks 
unobtainable. Messrs, Allen & Unwin 
have now ready a new half-crown edition, 
which is likely to be largely absorbed by 
readers of the article in the new issue 
of My Magazine, which contains an 
account of Margaret MacDonald by one 
of the companions of her childhood, 
with stoiies never before published. 


A PLACE SAINT FRANCIS 
WOULD HAVE LOVED 

The Little House at Poperinghe 
and How it Has Grown Up 

THE SACRED ALTAR 

Toe H. has just been enjoying the 
.zest of a great missionary campaign in 
the provinces, and hundreds of men have 
been cheered and made proud by it. 

As C.N. readers know, 'Toe H. was 
a pet name for Talbot House, Poperinghe, 
in Flanders': and the building got its 
name from Gilbert Talbot, that very 
splendid fellow who “ went in the war,” 
and would have hated above everything 
else to be praised. 

It is a great pity that a name so ugly 
as Toe H. should go down in the. annals 
of memory and history as representing 
a very beautiful fellowship ; but doubt¬ 
less, by its very strangeness, it is endeared 
to the men who have the right to call it 
theirs. 

The vicar of All Hallows, Barking-by- 
the-Tower, -who is also chaplain of the 
first Toe H., has told us again all about 
the fairy house with the hundred porches 
into which it would seem that simple 
upper room at Poperinghe has grown. 

Days of St. Francis 

Talbot House began as a kind of 
visiting home for men in Flanders. 
Through its doors thousands of men 
passed on their way to and from the 
battlefields. There they were cheered ; 
they were given spiritual comfort there ; 
and they found that quaint little house 
“ a place to live and love in for a day, 
with darkness and the death-hour 
rounding it.” 

The war has gone, but men have 
been unable to forget Toe H. They 
have met again and again in memory of 
it, and now, as C.N. readers know, have 
founded a fellowship. So that Toe H. 
today means Toe H, Lambeth, Toe H. 
Manchester, Toe H. Birmingham, Toe H, 
Sheffield, Toe H. Buenos Ayres, and 
many, many others. 

It would almost seem that the days 
of simple Francis of Assisi were come 
again, for here are the Serving Brothers, 
the Little Helpers of the Poor, but under 
another name and guise. Instead of 
cowls and hair shirts they wear ordinary 
clothes, and for Toe H, evening dress, 
blazers and ties. Their ritual is strange- 
and simple at the same time. They 
meet once a week or so because of the 
sacred tie of the past, and because they 
feel they must, like the brownies, lend a 
hand, carrying on the work the dead 
left undone. 

The Lamp of Remembrance 

Not many who were there will evei 
forget one night just before last Christ¬ 
mas at All Hallows, that fine old church 
which rears its gaunt walls against the 
•white stones and the light of Tower Hill. 
The Prince of Wales was there, and un¬ 
covered the casket made for his little 
Lamp of Remembrance, which was 
lighted a year ago and has been burning 
ever since. The Prince also laid in its 
place, on an iron rest, the sword of 
Edmund Street, one of the first officers 
who gave love and service to Toe H. 
Poperinghe. Under the sword is written 
a beautiful sentence from the Pilgrim’s 
Progress : “ Then said Mr. Valiant, for 
truth I give my sword to him that shall 
succeed me in my pilgrimage.” 

The service was one which no one will 
ever forget. On an altar table stood the 
original carpenter’s bench from Toe H., 
Poperinghe, before which over 30,000 
men had. knelt to receive the sacrament 
before they went to the gates of death. 


THE DISAPPEARING HORSE 

Some new figures show that in 1922 
there were 979,000 mechanical vehicles, 
and 237,000 horse-drawn vehicles in this 
country. The figures for the year before 
were 873,000 mechanical and 269,000 
horse-drawn. 
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£birclsTrom extermination several?; 
|islands off Cape Sable,with 
<; seas around them, are to be set 
aside as a. Government bird 




WSW'PA C/F / C 


Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon this wee k?i: 

Equator—the rn'iddle.;?:;# 
line round the globe#'' 


The Treeless North 

Trees will not grow to maturity 
north of the wavy line on this 
map. Farther north they are 
mere stunted shrubs. The tree¬ 
less areas are known as the 
Barrens in America and the 
Tundra in Asia 




SOUTH SEA NATURE FILM-$g$ 
v^HiAin expedition is to visit the South Sea 
>g#p; Islands b film the fish which climb j 
. vL trees, and other interesting native >; 
!^^subjec|s| 


..._, rX)t/C AT IN G AFRICA BY WlRE LESS §pi|$|| 

% the natives vigorously oppose this Si' Great hopes are entertained of wireless braadcastmq ?• 
g project as at present they are able as a means of educating millions of natives in &sr | 
pa angle ror fish and cast nets for :# and Central Africa, and it is proposed to instal a | 
? shrimps from the windows of their loud-speaker in the centre of each village to give the | 
> houses ' people agricultural instruction 


X ? : '• .EARTHQUAKE IN TASMANIA • 

| A slight earthquake has occurred in Tasmania, 
% and, although no serious damage was done,; 
| great alarm was caused in the town of Zeehani 



AN ERRAND BOY PASSES 
HIS OLD SHOP 
The Beginning of a Cabinet 
Minister 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, has had a very interesting 
experience. 

On his way to Cardiff with the Duke 
of York, to see the International Rugby- 
match between Wales and Ireland, 
Mr. Thomas called at Newport, where 
he was born. 

Riding from the station in the car, 
he passed the draper’s shop in which 
he had been an errand boy, and standing 
at the doorway was the manager who 
had employed him as errand boy forty 
years'a go. 

Proud indeed must the manager have 
been to see his errand boy passing the 
shop as a Cabinet Minister. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Shelley’s autographed Adonais. £2000 
A Gothic altar frontal . . . £1207 

i 6 th-centuiy tapestry . . , £714 

Six Chippendale chairs . . . £651 

Bellini’s Holy Family . . • £651 

Two autographed MSS. of Pope £530 
Six drawings by Frank Brangwyn £361 
18th-century painted screen . £231 
Kilmarnock edition of Burns . £205 
A tulip-wood cabinet . . . £157 

A second-folio Shakespeare . £106 

A Persian silk rug . . * . £105 
A gold snuff-box, 1665 . • . £95 

A Togoland blue stamp, 1914 . £90 

Small Worcester vase and cover £32 
Letter written by Dickens . . £20 

MS. of verse by Thackeray . . £20 

The original painting depicting the rescue 
of John Wesley, when six, from the fire at 
Epworth parsonage, Lincolnshire, in 1709, 
realised £21. Insurance policies to the 
value of £ 320,000 on the life of a peer were 
sold for £ 104 , 910 . 


THE ONLY WAY TO BE 
SAFE 

Prime Minister and Security 

The Prime Minister, speaking at Brighton 
not long ago, touched on a theme lately dis¬ 
cussed in the C.N. Monthly—man’s everlasting 
search for security. 

The peoples armed themselves and 
said they were safe. They made this 
treaty or that for convenience and said 
they were safe. They put flights* of 
aeroplanes into the air and said they were 
safe, and they knew perfectly well in 
their heart all the time that they were 
nothing of the kind. 

The nations from the beginning of 
things had been trying to secure security 
with a big club. In the days of the big 
club the other fellow went and got one 
a little bit bigger, and this had gone on 
and on, and always would go on till the 
end of time unless they discovered a 
nation so full of Christian courage that 
it would say : “ The only security we 
can have is the security of justice, fair 
play, honesty, and uprightness." 

THE QUIET SUNDAY 
Its Value to Churches and 
States 

The Prime Minister has been talking to the 
Free Churches, and this is one of the wise 
things he said. 

There was over-indulgence in recrea¬ 
tion today. There was an incapacity 
to spend a quiet Sunday. He was 
amazed at a great many of his friends, 
who said that the old Scottish Sabbath 
was a burden. He would like to see a 
state of society where every man and 
woman preferred the old Scottish Sun¬ 
day to the modern French one. 

In that state of society they would 
find solid eternal foundations of char¬ 
acter and self-command upon which 
to build their Churches and States, their 
Toryisms, Liberalisms, and Labourisms. 


NO GAMBLING TAX 

The Government and a Great 
Evil 

The Government has decided that it 
would " not be in the public interest " 
to tax gambling, and we are glad. 

Gambling is one of the greatest evils 
of our age. It is evil in itself. It seeks 
gain without effort . If such gain comes 
the effect is to make gain by work seem 
dull. It asks from chance what can only 
be deserved by industry. Success in 
gambling is a blow at honest work and 
thrift, and is therefore demoralising. 

Even in its apparently simple forms,* 
such as sweepstakes, the* tendency is 
wholly, bad. It is a step along the 
broad way of getting something for 
nothing, a way that has taken tens of 
thousands to poverty, ruin, and a wrong 
view of life. We are therefore glad that 
the Government has declined to give 
the evil the countenance of putting its 
stamp on it. 


PALS 

A Knife-Grinder Remembers 
His Friend 

An old knife grinder of Glasgow has 
left ^900 to an out-of-work porter who 
befriended him, 

• It is said that both were fond of 
music, and both w r ere teetotallers and 
non-smokers. The knife-grinder wrote 
verses and had been in America and 
Japan. He had-also worked at one 
time on the Forth Bridge. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Atcheen.Ah-cheen 

Hanseatic .... Han-se-at-ik 

Insulin.Xn-su-lin 

Mira Ceti .... Mi-rah Sett 
Pleiades , ..... Ple-ya-deez 

Swatow , ..... Swah-tow 

Tibet.Tib-et 


FIRE ON THE WIRELESS 
MAST 

How They Put It Out 

How would you like to climb up an 
aerial mast 150 yards high in a rough 
gale, by steps a yard apart, while the 
top of the mast was on fire ? Yet that 
is what three Uxbridge firemen did. 

Nay, they did more. Besides hauling 
themselves up yard by yard to that 
dizzy height for the best part of an 
hour, two of them carried fire-ex¬ 
tinguishers strapped on their backs, 
and the third had a line which would 
reach the ground to haul up tools. The 
line must have been no little weight. 

When they reached the top they put 
the fire out by chopping away the part 
of the mast that was afire. As a feat 
of bravery, coolness, and endurance 
that climb deserves warm admiration. 
A mistake, or failure in steadiness or 
strength, might have been fatal to 
any one or all of them. But there was 
neither mistake nor faltering. 

The climb shows how curiously 
opportunities come for testing manhood 
in peaceable ways, and how the manhood 
is usually at hand. 

Firemen W. Turton, R. Crook, and 
T. Wright, of the Uxbridge Fire Brigade, 
have furnished a fine example of daring 
in the cause of duty. 


GETTING BETTER 
The Millions of Days Lost 
Through Strikes 

The number of people affected by 
labour disputes last year was 336,000, 
and the number of days lost was 
10,642,000. 

The figures for the last four years 
have been : 

1919 — 2 , 400,000 persons: 34 , 969,000 days 

1920 — 1 , 779,000 persons : 25,567,000 days 

1921— 1,770,000 persons: $5,872,000 days 

1922— 512,000 persons: 19,850,000 days 
Clearly things are getting better; 

there has been a constant improvement 
since the Armistice. 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Best Protection ] What to Expect 

Qne of the wisest things any j Qerman and Austrian chemists 


politician has said recently is 
that the best protection England 


have discovered that sugar may 
be made from bulrushes and other 
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We Are Five Today 



of spring burst into the glory of 
summer. Five times we have 
passed through the restful time 
of autumn and the strengthening 
cold of winter. 

It is a great age, and it has 
been a busy time. Our astro¬ 
nomer tells us we have been five 
times round the Sun, and travel¬ 
led 3000 million miles. Our prin¬ 
ters tell us we have printed a 
hundred million copies. Our 
paper mills tell us we have used up 
four thousand tons of paper. Our 
botanist tells us we have des¬ 
troyed quite a nice little forest. 
Our business manager tells us we 
have kept thousands of people 
hard at work. Truly, we seem to 
have been busy. 

Looking back at five years old, 
we hope it has been worth while. 
We remember when we were 
five minutes old, dreaming. We 
remember when we were just an 
idea, when the fighting had just 
stopped, and most people still 
believed the Allies meant what 
they said when they asked men to 
fight for them. We thought the 
great chance of the world had 
come; we saw the millennium 
coming over the hills. 

There never was an hour like 
that since time began, formankind 
had been through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and the great 
free nations were masters of the 
Earth. The conquerors had but 
to keep their word and all was 
well. We never dreamed that 
they could break their word and 
betray mankind. 

Yet how easy it is, living in the 
sun, to forget the shadows ! The 
millennium is still on the other 
side of the hills,and after five years 
we are dreaming still. But we 
are dreaming of things that arc 
coming, and coming faster than 
many people think. The enemy 
of all good things is waking up. 

Who is this enemy of all good 
things, the barrier of progress, the 
brake that drags back the whole 
host of the horses and chariots 
of God’s Millennium ? He is the 
Average Man. If the average 
man cared more about the world, 
worked more for it, prayed more 
for it, the things that break our 
hearts would never be. 

And we are happy on our birth¬ 
day because we feel that we are 
helping to wake up the average 
man. Every time a good thought 
is run through a printing ma¬ 
chine, every time a good paper is 
read and passed on, we move the 
world a little forward, and who 
knows what may come of a 
hundred million copies of the C.N. 
scattered about the world ? 

So that we shall go on dreaming 
still, growing up and keeping 
young, for dreams are the best 
things we know worth having, 
and it is lovely to see them com¬ 
ing true. A. M. 


could have would be to deal justly 
with all her neighbours. 

It is the eternal truth. In private 
life, no less than in public, we serve 
our own interests in the long run by 
being equally mindful of the interests 
of others. We can only disarm people 
by doing to them as we would wish 
them to do unto us. 

If we could begin by being always 
just to each othex at home, so that 
law courts and lawyers would become 
useless, the habit would grow on us 
and we should be just to all abroad. 
With nothing to resent they could 
have no desire to do us harm, or, at 
any rate, no just desire. It is still 
true that “ thrice is he armed that 
hath his quarrel just/' and, thus 
armed, neither man nor nation is in 
danger of defeat. 

© 



Pulling Them Down 

The franc is going the way of the mark. It has 

fallen to less than a quarter of its old value 
* „ 


Through the Schoolroom 
f-Jow wretchedly the day must pass 
in some class-rooms ! 

It was stated the other day at a con¬ 
ference of teachers that there are over 
a million and a half children grouped 
in classes of fifty and over in charge 
of one teacher, and that -this over¬ 
crowding exists in hundreds of schools. 

Is it reasonable to think for a 
moment that teaching can be efficient 
in such circumstances ? “ To be suc¬ 

cessful,” someone said at this con¬ 
ference, “ the teacher of even fifty 
children must put himself into fifty 
different atmospheres in a day.” 

And this burden upon school life is 
called economy ! It could be re¬ 
moved if The cost of one battleship 
were added to our education account. 

It is a dark time for education, but 
it will pass. The day is coming when 
nations will measure their strength 
and spciid their wealth in happy 
schools. It is through the school¬ 
room that the road to prosperity lies. 


reeds that grow in water. 

We shall know now what to expect 
when we go to the grocer for a pound of 
moist sugar. 

Tip-Cat 

yiiN years ago it was : Save the world 
from Germany. Today it is : Save 
the world by saving Germany. Queer. 

0 

Yhe ;£ioo British motor-car may come 
sooner than anybody expects. The 
ambulance should be kept handy. 

0 

M R * Chesterton wants to know 
“ Where is Wembley ? ” In case 
nobody else tells 
him, it is where 
the Exhibition 
is to be. 

□ 

JT V E R V O N E, 
writes an 
economist, 
wants better 
money. - Not 
better, but more 
of it. 

0 

go far as we 
k n o w n o 
magazine has 
yet published an 
article saying how famous men got poor. 
0 

Somebody claims that moving pictures 
were known in 5000 b.'c. Some film 
writers seem to be still using the old plots. 
0 

A man who rode in trams has left a 
fortune of four millions. If he had 
walked lie might have left five. 

0 

MR- Asquith is afraid lie is a back 
number. But hopes some day to 
figure again as a Front Bencher. 

3 

PJealtii, a doctor assures us, is not a 
matter of feeling well. It is a 
matter of not feeling ill. 

0 

An M.P. says he is not a member who 
talks about nothing. Hope he 
doesn’t even think it. 

2 L O Knows Better 

Qne of Burke's famous sayings is 
likely soon to be revised. He 
said: “ The march of the human 

mind is slow.” Imagine this sentiment 
being broadcast by 2 LO ! 

A Child’s Evening Prayer 

w» en I’m put to bed today 

Both my eyes i’ll shut and say: 
“ Father, till the morning light. 
Watch my little bed tonight! 

“ All the people in all lands 
Take into Your loving hands ; 

Old and young and great and small, 
From all danger guard them all! 

“ Give the sick ones gentle sleep, 

Dry the eyes of those that weep, 

And, please, leave the Moon to light 
All poor travellers through the night! ” 
alfred Perceval Graves 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
What made the 
window blind 
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The Old Lady Listens-in 

By Our Country Girl 

They told her a fib. They said the 
man had come to do something 
to the electric light. You sec, they 
wanted to surprise her. So the poor 
old bedridden woman lay against her 
pillows while the man in shirt-sleeves 
bored a hole through the framework 
of her window and introduced the 
magic of wireless into the tragic.room. 

On her birthday she was let into the 
secret. The telephones were adjusted 
on her ears. The old lady Jistened-in*. 
At first there was no change in the 
expression of her face. It remained 
austere and sorrowful, a face which 
told the tragic story of thirty years of 
hopeless suffering. 

They said to themselves: “We 
thought it would be such a Godsend ; 
but she doesn't seem to understand 
the wonder of it.” 

Presently a light came into her face. 
She lifted her head. Her dark eyes 
glowed and burned. “ Ah, ” they said, 
“now she hears; now she understands.” 

The old woman said : “ That was 
worth listening to, that was.” 

They asked her what it was she had 
heard, and she said to them: “I 
heard a girl singing about a little boy 
in Bethlehem. She said he was too 
wise to play, but he made himself 
little birds out of clay, and blessed 
them, and when he had blessed them 
they flew away. I can think about 
that. Yes, that's something that sets 
me thinking happy thoughts. I'm very 
much obliged to you.” . 

In Memoriam 

W E have received a few more in¬ 
scriptions to add to the list of those 
we have gathered from the monuments 
set up to the heroes of the war. 

On Ike memorial window of Normanton 
Road . Congregational Church at Derby 
are these beautiful lines l 

In grateful remembrance of those 
who, at the call of humanity, left all 
! that was dear to them, endured 
! hardness, faced danger, and finally 
I passed out of the sight of men by the 
path of duty and self.-sacrifice, giving 
up their own lives that others might 
live in freedom. May light perpetual 
shine upon them ! 

In the old parish church at Felixstowe 
are inscribed these words of Pericles : 

When the power of the city shall 
seem great to you, consider then that 
it was purchased by valiant men and 
by men who knew their duty.- 

At Monnetier, a village in the Savoy 
Alps , a granite column with ten names 
has underneath: 

Monnetier 
h ses Enfants 
1914—1918 

In the old-world village of Covfe Castle t 
Dorset , on the war memorial arch , are 
these words : 

Do’set men don't sheame their kind. 

These words from Corfe Castle are the 
only example we remember of dialect 
on a memorial. 

m 

God Aid Our Land 

J f foes should band 
To strike our land, 

God aid our land! 

Be Thou her strength and stay, 
God, in the battle day ; 

Strew them ashore like sand ; 

God aid our land ! 
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THE CALIPH GOES 
OUT BY NIGHT 

TURKEY TAKES A VERY 
GREAT STEP 

Farewell to the Caliphate and 
Welcome to the League 

THE REPUBLIC MOVING ON 

It was in the dead of night, in the 
opening week of March, that a mild 
and kindly looking Turkish gentleman 
sat sorrowfully on a throne in a Con¬ 
stantinople palace, surrounded by a 
little group of officials—his countrymen. 

It was Abdul Mejid, the holder of a 
stately position that has been sacred 
in the eyes of the Moslem world for 
1300 years. To some hundred and fifty 
millions of the faithful followers of 
Mohammed this enthroned Caliph was 
the religious leader, the Shadow of 
God, the Commander of the Faithful. 

He was not the Sultan of Turkey, or 
any earthly king, though he might be 
such a ruler. His office was in its essence 
spiritual, and this man had been chosen 
because, while he was of the Prophet’s 
lineage, he was not a temporal ruler, 
but held only a spiritual authority. 

The Caliph in Tears 

Why was he, then, seated there in 
sorrowful dignity with tears in his eyes ? 
The reason was clear as the little knot 
of officials gathered round and began 
to read a formal document. - That 
document was a decree passed by the 
Turkish Parliament that his sacred office, 
the Caliphate, should now be abolished. 
His only reason for being on the throne 
at that moment was that he might 
come down from it, and by that act 
signify his acceptance of that decree as 
•the last of the Caliphs. 

Ten days only were allowed for him 
not only to renounce his lofty office, 
with its long centuries of veneration, 
but to leave Turkey for ever with his 
family. Nay, to prevent possible 
objections that might be dangerous, it 
was deemed best that he should leave 
Constantinople secretly that night. 

Making History 

No wonder that Abdul Mejid was sad ; 
and no wonder that a thrill of amaze¬ 
ment has passed over the nations of 
the East, to whom their Caliph has been 
as the very Shadow of God. 

Most of the next day this once 
spiritual head of 150' million Moham¬ 
medans waited in a country railway 
station outside Constantinople, with 
a police official as his sole companion, 
till the next passing continental express 
brought along a special carriage, with 
his wives and children, and carried 
them away to Switzerland, that free 
land of the exiles of all nations. Great 
history has seldom been made so quietly; 
his passing was one of the great events 
of the world. 

In the speech announcing the decision 
to abolish the Caliphate Kemal Pasha 
also announced the entrance of Turkey 
into the League of Nations. 

New Ideas of Progress 

Guided by the new spirit of self- 
government, the Turkish Republic is 
moving forward to new ideas of nation-* 
hood and progress. In place of the old 
federation of Mohammedans against the 
world is set the new federation of the 
League of Nations, which knows no 
distinctions of race or creed. 

The schools and the Courts of Justice 
are to be freed from priestly control, 
and the chiefs of the army are to be the 
servants, not the rulers, of Parliament. 

According to tradition the first Caliph 
was elected immediately on the death 
of Mohammed himself. The theory of 
election has survived ever since, bu t 
the first Caliph nominated his own 
successor, and very soon Caliphs began 
to nominate their sons or relations. 

And so we had the great dynasties, 
the thirteen Caliphs of Damascus, 
followed by the 37 Caliphs of Bagdad, 
with the most famous of all of them. 


Seven Men Die on the Road to Ruin 


I t is a horrible thing that seven 
chemists should have been killed while 
experimenting with a new poison gas. 

We may think it a just retribution 
that this should have happened in 
Germany,-which was responsible for the 
introduction of poison gas as a weapon 
of war, but we are all equally responsible 
for the horrors which a continuance of 
its use must bring upon mankind. 

A committee of the League of Nations 
will report on the progress that has 
been made with this wicked invention. 

The gas with which the German 
chemists were experimenting is colour¬ 
less, odourless, and tasteless—which 
means that no one can detect its coming, 
and so prepare to defend himself against 
it—and it is the deadliest .yet invented. 
And all the nations, our own included, 


are experimenting on the same lines. 
The committee of the League finds 
that there are gases and germs which, let 
loose.in. time of war, must “ threaten the 
very existence of mankind and civilisa¬ 
tion.” Doubtless there will be efforts to 
forbid the invention, manufacture, and 
use of such things, yet we know that that 
can never be effectively done. 

The only cure is for the nations to 
realise that civilisation will be destroyed 
unless they decide once and for all to 
settle their differences by resort to law 
and not to war. If they insist on tread¬ 
ing this path they must make up their 
minds that they are either going to 
annihilate their neighbours with chemi¬ 
cals and microbes or be annihilated by 
them. The chances-are, indeed, that 
they will all be annihilated together. 


ONE OF THE FIRST 
RAILWAYS 

LAST BIT OF IT TO GO 

Fantastic Idea of Running a 
Train by Air 

QUEER STORY OF DEVON 

This year an old chimney stack at 
Exeter meets its doom ; it will be pulled 
down, and with it will go the last bit of 
one of the most curious and remarkable 
railways ever built. 

It was the famous, but now forgotten. 
South Devon Atmospheric Railway, 
which carried people from Exeter to 
Totnes for a few brief months in iS^y, 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE BRIDGE 



The famous Clopfon Bridge over the Avon at Stratford, which Shakespeare must have 
crossed hundreds of times, is to be widened to meet the needs of modern traffic. Here we see 
Shakespeare, after he had gone back to live at Stratford, standing on the bridge and looking 
across the water at this realm, this England. See page one 


Continued from the previous column 
ITaroun al Raschid, the hero of the 
Arabian Nights, with his adventurous 
wanderings in disguiseamonghis people. 

Driven.from Bagdad by the Turks, 
the Caliphs continued their reign in 
Egypt, where the last of them, falling 
captive to Sultan Selim, made over his 
office to the Ottomans, with whom it has 
remained .for the last 400 years. 

In our own time Abdul Hamid, the 
perpetrator of the Armenian massacre, 
brought disgrace on the title, and was 
deposed by the proclamation of his 
own Minister, the Sheik ul Islam. 

When, fifteen months ago, the last of 
the Sultans was deposed and expelled, 
his kinsman, Abdul Mejid, remained as 
Caliph only. And now he, too, must go. 

He is an enlightened and well-meaning 
man, with Western ideas, and with no 
trace in him of the ferocity of his long 
line of ancestors. We gave a picture of 
him and his little daughter a year ago. 
Both she and he were among the earliest 
regular readers of the Children’s News¬ 


paper. Very likely he is a believer in 
the League of Nations too. But he 
was Caliph of Islam, so he had to go. 

We have yet to learn what the rest of 
the Mohammedan peoples will say to 
this decision of Turkey. Many of them, 
notably in Persia, have always denied 
the right of the Turkish Sultans to the 
Caliphate, holding that no man but a 
descendant of the Prophet could be the 
successor of the Prophet. Many others, 
while recognising the Turkish Caliphs, 
will deny the right of- the Turks to' 
abolish the Caliphate. 

Gossip is already busy with the 
names of the newly-made king of the 
Hedjaz in Arabia, the King of Egypt, 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan ; but, 
even if one or more of these should 
proclaim themselves Caliph, the office 
can never again attain the importance 
it has held in the past, and, with 
Turkey, India, Egypt, and the Hedjaz 
all members of the League of Nations, 
the power of the Caliphate to divide 
mankind will be gone for ever. 


when the railway movement was young. 

In that day all sorts of strange ideas 
were about as to the way trains or loco¬ 
motives might be run, but of all of them 
this was the most fantastic. It was to be 
worked on the principle of a syringe. 
Pull the piston up a syringe, leaving 
the tube exhausted of air, and water 
will rush from a bucket into the tube, 
forced there by atmospheric pressure. 

Pushing the Train 

This same atmospheric pressure might 
be made to work the piston in another 
way. Suppose the air were pumped out 
of the upper portion of the syringe when 
the piston-rod had been pushed toward 
the bottom of the tube. If the stopper 
fits the tube tightly the piston-rod will 
move upward as the air above is pumped 
out, pushed by the air pressure from 
below. That was how the engineers of 
Devon intended to push their trains. * 

They laid the track like an ordinary 
railway, but along the middle ran an 
iron pipe, 15 inches in diameter on the 
level, 22 inches on inclines. That was 
the syringe. Inside the pipe was a close- 
fitting drum, which was to be pushed 
along by the air behind whenever the air 
was exhausted from the front. The air was 
to be pumped out by stationary pumping 
engines built at distances of three miles 
from one another along the line. The 
chimney at Exeter is the last fragment 
of one of these old pumping houses. 

How It Worked 

How was the movement of the drum 
to move the trains ? Very queerly, 
There was a slot all along the pipe at the 
top, and the drum as it moved took with 
it an iron plate sticking up from it and 
protruding through the slot. This iron 
plate could be linked up to the leading 
coach, and when the drum moved the 
plate the plate dragged the coach. 

But, as anyone will see, the slot at the 
top of the tube would let in air behind 
unless it could be continually closed 
j behind the drum and its plate as they 
moved along. The plate was therefore 
attached to the drum in a peculiar way, 
with a curious device of a leather flap, 
'which was made to work so as to lift up 
and press down as it went along the slot. 

Everything depended on the correct 
working of the leather flap, which must 
be so supple and well managed that it 
j closed down at once and made the slot 
1 air-tight behind the drum. As someone 
| said of a good courtier, it had to be always 
1 in the way and never out of the way. 

A Costly Six Months 

I This system of propulsion began on 
i September 8, 1847, and, strange as it 
| may appear, was for a little time quite 
’ successful, but its working was destroyed 
by a cause no less odd than everything 
else connected with it. The leather flaps 
| began to crack and wear, and rats 
! completed what the weather began ; 

: so that the railway, after having cost 
^300,000, was abandoned after a life 
of about six months. The pipes were 
used for very many years after as 
sewerage and rainwater drains at 
Paignton and other places. 
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A LISTENING-IN 
WONDER 


THE WAR BILL 

» 

Making Germany Pay 


THE WONDERFUL 
STAR 


CHILDREN OF AFRICA 
MARCHING ON 

Negroes Leaving the Cotton 
Plantations for the Towns 

PROBLEM FOR AMERICA TO FACE 

The war upheaval has worked vast 
changes everywhere, but nowhere greater 
than among the Negro population of 
the United States. 

No fewer than half a million Negroes 
have left the cotton plantations of the 
South for the great industrial centres 
of the North, and the stream of migra¬ 
tion is growing.. Thus two new pro¬ 
blems have arisen for Americans—the 
problem of the denuded South and the 
problem of the congested North. 

The movement began during the war. 
Till then the unskilled labour required 
by the growing industries of the North 
had been supplied from Europe— 
especially by “ low grade " Russians, 
Poles, and Italians. But with the war 
1 his supply was cut off. 

Migration Difficulties 

Then, when America entered the war 
and conscription began, the shortage 
became even more acute. So the 
Negroes from the South stepped in and 
filled the' gap. At first they did only 
unskilled work, but they rapidly proved 
themselves fit for skilled work too. 

But naturally they are unwelcome to 
the skilled trade unions of the white 
Americans, and in spite of the great 
boom in housebuilding since the war 
there is insufficient house room for the 
newcomers, which leads to overcrowd¬ 
ing and its attendant evils. 

These are the problems the migra¬ 
tion brings for the North. What is to 
be said of the problem for the South ? 
Ever since the slave days the cotton- 
planters have remained dependent on 
the Negroes for the tending of their 
crops, and now they are gone : actually 
35 per cent, of them have gone already. 

Whites and Blacks 

The. amazement and despair of the 
planters is like that of the ( Egyptians of 
old when the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea and cast off their bondage ; like 
the Egyptians, they have brought their 
retribution on themselves. 

The Southern whites have never 
accepted the logical outcome of the 
Civil War, when Abraham Lincoln and 
his armies freed the slaves. They have 
believed that the way to get docile 
labour was to keep the Negro down. 
They have prevented him. from voting 
and have kept him in poverty and with¬ 
out education ; one of the great objects 
of the northward trek has been to 
“ get the children schooled.” They 
have substituted lynch law for fair 
trial, hunting him with dogs, shooting 
him at sight, and even burning him. 

A Question of Labour 

For all these things the Negroes have 
had no redress—till the call came from 
the North, and now they are going. 
What is the planter to do without them ? 
Only the poorest whites will accept 
work beside blacks in the fields. Yet 
the plantations must have labour, and 
the Negroes still love the warm and 
sunny South, which is more natural to 
them than the North. 

Perhaps under the new compulsion 
the planters will learn what the Northern 
armies could not teach them—that, in 
the words'of the founders of American 
independence, “ all men are born free 
and equal,’* which is only another 
way of saying that all men are brothers. 
When they have learned that, the oldest 
and greatest lesson of all, and have 
proved by their treatment of their 
black neighbours that they mean to act 
upon it, we may be sure that the 
labourers will return to the vineyard. 


Why We Hear Better 
Far Away 

A MINOR MIRACLE OF WIRELESS 

A boon is conferred on those who 
listen-in which is so common that 
perhaps many scarcely pay heed to it ; 
it is that the listener-in can hear the 
spoken word sung hundreds of miles 
away more clearly than if he were in the 
same hall or theatre with the speaker. 

There is a listener-in we know who 
has been not once but a dozen times 
to an entrancing musical play that has 
returned yet again to London, and in it 
he has heard, with great delight, one 
song that is sung but has never been able 
quite to catch the words. It is, if one 
thinks of it, a very rare experience ever 
to hear all the words of a song distinctly. 

But the other night this song was 
being sung in Cardiff, and the listener-in, 
sitting by his fire in London, heard it, 
and for the first time heard every word 
clearly. This he could explain to himself 
as partly owing to the singer being 
near the instrument at Cardiff, and so 
singing right into it at a short distance ; 
whereas in a theatre the singer is 
usually a long way from the listener, 
and by the time the sounds of the voice 
reach the ear they are confused with other 
unnoticed sounds, and' all the echoes 
from the theatre’s walls. These cannot 
be perceived separately, but they are 
present, and they dull or confuse the 
first sound by imperceptibly mingling 
with it. 

But when the voice sings to the 
wireless transmitter it gets there without 
confusion or unwanted additions, and 
as soon as it is received it is bottled 
and sealed in electricity. It . travels— 
and how wonderful that is !—over the 
miles of space pure and unmingled, and 
is opened to the listener’s ear at the other 
end just as the microphone received it. 

A SOUND LANGUAGE 
Indians Who Whistle to One 
Another 

A truly interesting discovery has been 
made by Mr. J. R. Saxon, of the United 
States Forestry Service. 

For weeks weird whistling sounds 
were heard on the telephones in the 
mountains of North California. The 
forest rangers could not understand 
from where they came, but one day an 
Indian led Mr. Saxon to one of the 
telephone stations, and there he found 
a number of strange Indians whistling 
into the instruments. 

It turns out that these Indians have 
no other language than a whistle. They 
speak rapidly to each other in sharp 
staccato whistles, and it is said that they 
can talk to birds in this extraordinary 
whistling language. 

That such an amazing discovery 
should only now have been made rather 
suggests that the interior of Africa may 
hold for the modern European many 
unexpected surprises concerning the 
ways of primitive man. 

A WALK OF 16,000 MILES 
The Boy Who Would Not 
Give Up 

Two years ago Sam Diamond, an 
eighteen-year-old newsboy, was told by 
the doctors in New York that his 
tuberculosis was so advanced that he 
could not live another year. 

But Sam did not give up, and his 
fighting spirit has proved the doctors 
wrong. Ever since they gave him 
the bitter hews the boy has been on a 
walking tour, and has covered Over 
16,000 miles. 

He has been from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Pacific and back again, and has 
visited six Mexican States, seven Cana¬ 
dian Provinces, and nineteen American 
States, He makes his way by selling 
postcards, pencils, and so on, and his 
health is continually improving. 


A CHANGE OF METHOD 

It took the business world a long time 
to realise that to send a debtor to prison 
was not the best way of getting him to 
pay his debt. 

Nowadays, when a man is in debt, 
his creditors prefer to let him remain at 
work if, by doing so, there is a* prospect 
of getting something from him later. 

Germany owes money which she 
ought to be made to pay. France has 
tried force and has got nothing from the 
experiment, and she is now thinking of a 
meeting of creditors and an arrange¬ 
ment with the debtor instead. There 
seems to be a real prospect that she may 
be persuaded to take off the Ruhr 
shacldes and try what a liquidator can 
do in Berlin. 

Germany, on her side, is realising that 
a real attempt to meet her creditors may 
pay better than trying to evade them. 

With the reports of the committees 
on Reparations in its hands, the British 


The Nation that Was Lost 
and Is Found 

Qf all the countries hit by 
the war perhaps Aus¬ 
tria was hit the hardest. 

J-|ere was one of the oldest 
empires in the world 
broken to pieces. For forty 
months the Cynics of Ver¬ 
sailles left it alone ; Austria 
was paying the terrible price 
of war, and was dying. 

then, at last, the Cynics 
of Versailles thought of a 
way to get rid of the burden 
that was heavy or their con¬ 
science. They would hand it 
over to this League of Nations 
that pretended it could do so 
much. Let the League try ! 

go it was that the Allies handed 
over this ghastly burden 
they had played with for forty 
months at a cost to "the world 
of seventy million pounds. 

What happened was that Aus¬ 
tria, which the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil ruined in forty months at a 
cost of seventy million pounds, 
was saved by the League of 
Nations in four weeks at a cost 
of seven thousand pounds . 

Read this wonderful story of our 
time in My Magazine for April 


Government will strive to persuade 
France and Germany to agree to a 
scheme for the reorganisation of German 
finance under the direction of the League 
of Nations, which shall at one and the 
same time put Germany on her feet 
again and enable her to begin paying 
what she owes. 

Frenchmen realise at last that the 
coercive policy in the Ruhr and on the 
Rhine has cost more than it has brought 
in. In the material sense this discovery 
has been a mere matter of arithmetic, but 
the less tangible results in lost goodwill 
among the nations have seriously dis¬ 
turbed her as well. Her people want 
security above all things, and security 
has begun to appear not nearer, but 
more distant, with the development of 
the policy of force. 

If that policy is reversed all friends of 
France throughout the world will rejoice, j 


A New Puzzle for the 
Astronomers 

SECRET OF MIRA CETI 

Mira Ceti, • the only star among the 
host of heaven to be called ” wonder¬ 
ful ” by astronomers, has established 
for itself a further claim to peculiarity 
Professor Aitken, of the Lick Observa 
tory in California, has announced that 
this star is in reality a double star. 

The C.N. .explained a few weeks ago 
how Mira could be found in the sky, and 
how its light waxes and wanes about 
once a year, so that, while it is some¬ 
times as bright as the Pole Star, it is at 
other times invisible except through a 
good telescope. The discovery of these 
changes was made over 300 years ago, 
before the first telescopes were invented, 
and astronomers of successive genera¬ 
tions have ever since been watching the 
” wonderful st^r ” in Cetus. 

No really satisfactory theory lias ever 
been put forward to account for the 
variability of Mira, or of many other 
stars which have since been discovered 
to fluctuate in a similar way. The 
manner of their variation is not similar 
to that of Algol, the “ demon-star ” in 
Perseus, whose variations are caused 
by a dark companion revolving round the 
bright star and eclipsing it once every 
three days. * 

Some astronomers have suggested 
that Mira suffers from spots similar to 
those on the Sun, and that, whereas the 
Sun’s spots wax and wane in eleven 
years, those on Mira are much more 
intense, and complete their cycle in 
eleven months, the period of the star’s 
variability. 

Now, however, a new puzzle faces the 
astronomers. Professor Aitken has seen 
that Mira has a companion quite close 
to it, and probably revolving round it 
very slowly. No other long-period 
variable star is known to be attended in 
this way, and the theories of the future 
will have to consider this discovery. 


CHEAPER INSULIN 
Reducing the Price to a Quarter 
ANOTHER VALUABLE DISCOVERY 

Insulin has hitherto been very expen¬ 
sive, and only the rich or those who 
were helped by other people have been 
able to obtain it. 

But the price has now been reduced 
to a quarter of what it was originally— 
6s. 8d. a bottle of one hundred units 
instead of 25s. This means that it is 
now only eightpence a dose instead of 
half-a-crown, but the reduction is really 
greater than that, for with the decrease 
in price there has been a simultaneous 
increase in strength, so that the cost 
has really been reduced by four-fifths. 

This is splendid news for the unfor¬ 
tunate people suffering from diabetes. 

The new price of insulin in England 
is below the lowest price charged in 
America, and there is a good prospect of 
it being reduced still further, for experi¬ 
ments carried out in the Biochemical 
Department of the Middlesex Hospital 
by Dr. E. C. Dodds and Dr. F. Dickens 
have led to a new and cheaper method 
of preparation, which renders unneces¬ 
sary the use of alcohol, and reduces the 
time required for the preparation of the 
crude product from eight days to two. 

Instead of alcohol, formic acid is used, 
and the Dean of - Middlesex Hospital 
School declares that the new process is 
eminently suited to the production of 
insulin on a large scale at a greatly 
reduced cost. It is confidently antici¬ 
pated, he says, that a further sub¬ 
stantial reduction in price will be 
made possible. 

If insulin can be brought within 
reach of all diabetes patients, then the 
names of Dr. Dodds and Dr. Dickens 
will be placed alongside that of Dr. 
Banting, the discoverer of insulin, on 
the medical roll of honour. 
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THE WATCH TOWERS 
OF MANKIND 

LOOKING OUT FOR THE 
WORLD’S ENEMY 

Fine Work Being Done by the 
League of Nations 

HEALTH OF ALL PEOPLES 

There is no finer work that the League 
of Nations is doing than in organising 
the endeavours of the Governments 
of the world for the preservation of the 
world’s good health. 

A provisional Health Committee was 
established early in .the history of the 
League, and now this has given place to 
a permanent body, which has just been 
holding its first public session at 
Geneva. 

The day has gone by (if it was ever 
here) when any nation could afford 
to go its own way in health matters, 
regardless of what its neighbours might 
do or leave undone. No country can 
be sure of good health while other 
countries—with which the present rapid 
means of travel and transport keep it 
constantly in touch—are neglectful of 
the precautions necessary to prevent the 
spread of disease. 

A Universal System of Health 

It is amazing how much the Health 
Committee has done to establish a 
system oi health, law, and order over 
the face of the globe. 

It has secured agreement on the vexed 
question of the regulation of the traffic 
in opium, cocaine, and similar drugs, so 
useful as medicine and so deadly when 
abused. It has been investigating the 
terrible scourge of cancer, concerning 
which there is a remarkable variation in 
different countries. It is trying to 
standardise the laws about quarantine 
and sanitation in the ports of the 
world. The ports which are really 
strict in these matters are recognised 
as Class A ports, and ships which come 
direct from these are in future to be 
excused from quarantine at the next 
port they touch at. 

Marshalling the Defence 

But most striking of all the Health 
Committee's plans is that for the study of 
epidemic diseases—the great plague 
waves which sweep over the nations from 
East to West, killing people by the 
hundred thousand. We have already, 
under the Paris Sanitary Convention, 
an organisation of European nations for 
studying the course of epidemics and 
giving warning of their approach, and 
it is proposed that the nations of the 
Far East should be invited to enter into 
a similar Convention and to establish an 
intelligence bureau, forewarning, and 
therefore forearming, the world against 
dangers ahead. 

Thus will mankind provide itself 
with two great watch towers,, one in the 
East and one in the West, from which 
the onset of these enemies of human 
health will be early recognised, so that 
our defensive forces may be marshalled 
and equipped against their coming. 

A GIANT TRACTOR 
Room for a Car Under it 

The biggest motor tractor in the 
world is now being used in the logging 
camps of California. 

It is so huge that a motor-car can 
actually run under it without being 
touched. The wheels are over 30 feet 
round, and the weight of the tractor is 
ten tons. The clear space between each 
pair of wheels is 18 feet. 

The reason for making the tractor so 
big is that it is used for drawing the 
great trees felled in the Californian 
forests, and as these are slung under the 
motor, and then dragged for miles, it 
is necessary to have the tractor both 
tall and wide. 
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FREE DANZIG 

Trade Growing and 
Shipping Doubled 

SPLENDID RESULTS OF 
FREEDOM 

Danzig, as a Free City within the 
Polish - Customs area, is every day 
growing in importance. 

Last year the vessels entering the port 
were double the tonnage of those enter¬ 
ing in 1913! and the countries repre¬ 
sented by them were 20 instead of eight. 
British vessels at Danzig in 1923 were 
nearly double the number in 1913, and 
the tonnage was trebled. 

It is interesting to' know that, while 
ten years ago there were no regular 
sailings from Danzig to any ports out¬ 
side the Baltic and the German and 
Dutch ports, last year there were 15 
lines of steamers running regularly to 
England, America,and Continental ports. 
Danzig herself possesses 114 vessels 
sailing under the flag of the Free City. 

Eggs and grain from as far away as 
Rumania and Ukraine are shipped 
through Danzig, and over 10,000 emi¬ 
grants for America, from Poland, Russia, 
Ukraine, and Lithuania, sailed direct 
from Danzig. 

The city has always been an important, 
place since the tenth century, and has 
at all times been greatly coveted by its 
powerful neighbours. 

It was at one time a leading city of 
the great Hanseatic League; and it is 
interesting to know that under its own 
free rule the city is attaining a com¬ 
mercial prosperity and importance that 
surpass all its glory in the past. 

TOO MUCH OF A GOOD 
THING 

Crying “ Wolf! ” at Sea 

No modern invention has thrilled the 
world more than the successful use of the 
S.O.S. signaf from ships in peril on the 
sea. It has given a new sense of safety 
to travellers. 

But unfortunately it is now being in 
some degree discredited by its too 
frequent and unnecessary use. 

Complaints are being made that ner¬ 
vous captains are sending out calls for 
assistance before their vessels are in 
actual danger, and so are unnecessarily 
delaying friendly ships which go out of 
their way to give help that is really not 
urgently needed. 

Indeed, the mistake of crying “ Wolf ! 
Wolf ! ” when no wolf threatens, is likely 
to have dangerous results by sometimes 
causing real danger to be disregarded. 
It is said that when there is rough 
weather in the Atlantic S.O.S. calls are 
almost continuously sounding. 

The more reasonable captains, who 
wish to preserve the S.O.S. call for 
urgent use, are now suggesting that 
there should be established some signal 
conveying a less pressing message. 

100 MILLION VOLTS 
The Power of Lightning 

Already the C.N. has told of the 
efforts of Dr. Peek of the General Electric 
Company at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
to make an electric spark which should 
be like lightning in its effects. 

Dr. Peek’s artificial lightning split 
wooden posts and did other striking 
damage. The electrician knew exactly 
what voltages it carried; usually he 
employed 100,000 to 200,000 volts. 
He could also measure its effects in 
another way. 

When it struck the ground it induced 
currents in neighbouring electric circuits. 
The voltage of these currents was 
one-hundredth of the voltage of the 
artificial lightning flash. But one day a 
real lightning flash descended near Dr. 
Peek’s circuits, and the voltage of the 
induced currents then produced was a 
million volts. Therefore the lightning’s 
voltage which induced them must have 
been a hundred times that, or one 
hundred million volts. 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each ■ card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is a Burra Sahib ? 

This is the name used by natives in 
India to describe an important person, such 
as a British official. 

To What Saint is Westminster Abbey 
Dedicated ? 

To St. Peter. The official name for the 
Abbey is the Collegiate Church of St. Peter 
in Westminster. 

What Are the Largest Spiders? 

The largest of all spiders are the bird¬ 
eating spiders of the northern part of South 
America, which are said to be sometimes 
nearly as large as rats. 

What is Personal Estate ? 

Goods and chattels, that is things per¬ 
sonal, such as furniture, jewellery, and so 
on, as distinguished from things real, such 
as lands, tenements, and hereditaments. 
Which is the Longest Tunne! in England ? 

Apart from the underground railways in 
London, which are not continuous tunnels, 
the Severn Tunnel, four and a half miles 
long, shortening the journey between 
Bristol and Cardiff, is the longest. 

Is Iron Ore Found in England? 

Yes; it occurs abundantly within the 
limits of nearly all the coalfields, and is 
most extensively worked in Yorkshire and 
South Wales. It is also found in Stafford¬ 
shire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland. 

Who Invented Spectacles ? 

It is believed that the inventor was 
Alexander de Spina, a monk of Florence, in 
Italy, about 1285. Some, however, say 
they were invented by Roger Bacon about 
1280. Another claim is for Salvino of 
Florence, who died in 1317. 

Why .are Postage Stamps Stuck on the 
Top Right-Hand Corner? 

Because this .has proved by experience 
the most convenient place. Being right- 
handed, we naturally turn or look to the 
right first, our eyes also naturally going to 
the top, and the postal authorities 
find it easier and quicker to cancel the 
stamp when it is in this position* 

What Does Below Par Mean ? 

Not up to the usual standard. Par is a 
Latin word meaning equal, and is used to 
describe a stock or share that stands in the 
market at its issued, value.. If it goes down 
the share is said to be below par, and if it 
rises it is above par. • The phrase is now 
used of health and other matters. 

Can Poetry be Distinguished from 
Prose by Eye or Ear? 

By the rhythm, which appeals to the ear, 
and not by the eye, although poetry' is 
generally printed in lines corresponding 
with the metre. But, of course, prose could 
be divided up into more or less equal lines 
and printed to look like poetry to the eye. ! 
It would not, however, be poetry. 

What is the Court of St. James’s? 

After Whitehall Palace was burned down 
St. James’s Palace -was a Royal residence 
from 1698 to 1837, and Royal levees are still 
held there. Ambassadors were, and are 
still, accredited to the Court of St. James’s, 
because, though Queen Victoria and her 
Court made Buckingham Palace the Royal 
headquarters, the old phraseology was 
still continued. 

Is the Magpie a Useful or Harmful Bird ? 

Both. It destroys a vast number of 
highly mischievous pests, such as cock¬ 
chafer grubs, moles, water-rats, field mice, 
weevils, snails,- caterpillars, and so on ; but 
when the young are hatched the parents 
plunder partridges and pheasants of their 
eggs and young, and also smaller birds. 
Grain and fruit are also carried off. 

Why Do Some Things Float in Liquids? 

Lighter things float, or pass above 
heavier things, because the gravitational pull, 
or attraction, of the Earth, is greater for the 
heavier thing, and so it passes nearer to the 
Earth’s centre. A lighter gas or liquid floats 
on a heavier, and a soiid that floats on a 
liquid does so because the amount of it 
under the water displaces a quantity of 
■water equal in weight to the whole thing. 
What is the Difference Between a New¬ 
foundland and a St. Bernard ? 

The St. Bernard is larger than the New¬ 
foundland dog, which is about 26 inches 
high at the shoulder. The Newfoundland 
is generally black and white, and the St. 
Bernard brindle, red brindle, mahogany, 
orange, white, or with patches of these 
colours. * There are long and short-coated 
St. Bernards, and a larger and smaller 
breed of Newfoundland. - f 
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VENUS APPROACHING 
THE PLEIADES 

PLANET ALMOST THE 
SIZE OF THE EARTH 

The Irregular Line Dividing 
Night from Day 

CLOUDS ON A DISTANT WORLD 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

During the dark evenings of the next 
fortnight it will be interesting to note the 
progress of Venus toward that striking 
group of stars, the Pleiades. 

This glorious planet, by far the 
brightest and most conspicuous object 
in the western sky after sunset, is quite 
obvious to the observer, until she sinks 
down out of sight in the north-west, 
between 10.30 and 11 p.m. 

Her approach to the Pleiades will be 
fairly rapid, as can be seen from our star 
map. By the end of next week Venus 
will be between eight and nine times the 
Moon’s apparent width to the west of 
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the famous star cluster, but about five 
days later will be just below the Pleiades, 
barely twice the Moon’s width away. 

Seen through field or opera glasses, a 
splendid picture of stellar grandeur will 
be revealed, provided the observer waits 
till it is quite dark. Then some twenty to 
thirty members of the Pleiades star 
cluster may be seen glittering from their 
far-off depths, while comparatively close 
at hand the radiant Venus will be a 
superb object; and it will be impressive 
to reflect that here is a world almost 
exactly the size of our own—7700 miles 
in diameter, compared with the Earth’s 
mean diameter of 7917 miles. 

We have many reasons for regarding 
Venus as a world very much like our own, 
with atmosphere, clouds,.tropical and 
Arctic conditions, night and day, and 
probably all the essentials for life. 

Venus is now about 90 million miles 
away, 3 million miles nearer than the Sun, 
and rapidly approaching us. From this 
we learn that her light, reflected sunlight,' 
has taken eight minutes to reach us, 
whereas the light from the great helium 
suns of the Pleiades has taken about 325 
years to get here, the Pleiades being 
about 21 million times farther away 
than Venus will be next week. 

Twilight Areas of Venus 

Owing to the point of view from which 
we observe Venus at present, little more 
than half of her disc appears lit up, and 
through a telescope she is seen to have 
nearly reached the “ half-moon ” stage. 
So we see the day half and the night half 
of the planet's disc with the dividing. 
line, the twilight areas, in between. 

This is usually the most studied region 
of Venus, for it is near this line that any 
surface or cloud markings are usually 
most obvious. Moreover, the irregularity 
of this line dividing night from day is 
often very apparent, indicating varying 
heights for the great cloud canopy, 
which appears almost entirely to envelop 
the planet. 

Terrestrial clouds vary very much 
in height, from near the surface to ten 
miles above; and we know from obser¬ 
vation that about the time of sunset, 
though large stretches of low-lying clouds 
are in shade, lofty ones may often be seen 
to be lit up long after the Sun has set. 

Such phenomena witnessed, say, from 
Mars, would tend to break the straight¬ 
ness of the line dividing night from day 
on our world, and so explain what is 
often observed on Venus. ~ G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Jupiter rises 
about; 1 a.m., Mars about 2 . 30 . Saturn is in 
the east after 8 p.m.; Venus in the west. 
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EAGLE FEATHER 


A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

What Has Happened Before 

With the aid of- a map drawn by 
Daniel Boone, a caravan of pioneers 
is making its way towards Kentucky, 
led by Joshua Halifax and his 
iseventeen-year-old son, David. 

/ One night the camp is attacked by 
Shawnee Indians. When they with¬ 
draw, David volunteers to go out 
^and parley with the chief, Cornstalk. 
•Shortly after he has started, the 
Indians drive off some of the pioneers’ 
cattle, leaving a defiant message 
behind them. 

^ CHAPTER 10 

$ The Stay-at-Homes Carry On 

rs. Halifax’s one thought 
l( was for her son. “ Can’t you 
send somebody to bring David 
back, Joshua ? ” she pleaded. 

< “ Tell you what I think. Josh,” 
put in Simpson, the horse doctor. 
V I think we ought to turn right 
round and get back to civilisa¬ 
tion. Most of Us wouldn’t have 
come if we'd thought the Indians 
were going to turn hostile.” 

• There were murmurs, of approval 
from the others. Jake went on : 

! “ There’s no use our walking into 
a trap and getting massacred,” 
t v “If it comes to that, Jake,” 
answered Mr. Halifax, who had 
put his hand reassuringly on his 
wife’s arm in answer to her ques¬ 
tion, “ if it comes to that, the most 
foolish thing we could do would 
be to attempt to turn round and 
go back. The Indians hate a 
coward like poison.” 

‘ “ Well, I hate a corpse like 
p’isen, and I’m not keen on being 
one,” canie from. Sam, supporting 
his father. 

■ ' “ And if,” went on the leader, 
ignoring the interruption, “ the 
Indians mean to massacre us they 
can do it twice as easily oh the open 
plain going back as they can here, 
where we're drawn up in some 
degree of readiness for attack.” 

,( “And Davie?” Mrs. Halifax 
reminded him of her chief anxiety. 

,. “ And I think Davie had better 
go on.” Her husband was gentle 
-but definite. “ I still think that 
this defy comes from a. small band 
of marauders and not from Corn¬ 
stalk himself. If so, our greatest 
hope lies in David’s diplomacy,” 

Mrs.’ Halifax nodded like the 
Spartan mother she was, and said 
no more. Her husband continued 
bis orders. 

“ You, Sam, bring in all the 
cattle that are left. Take Dan 
and Peter and John out with you.” 

The two last-named were boys 
from another wagon. 

When you’ve got them all in, 
you’ll have to go out and cut grass 
and bring it in here for them 
to eat. We can’t risk losing any 
more cows.” ■ 

The boys obeyed, and Mr. 
Halifax turned to the men. 

“ Simpson, you and Anderson 
had better skin that heifer that was 
killed last night. The women can 
make jerk}", out of the beef.” 

The men set to work, and were 
soon cutting up the beef into long, 
narrow strips, which their wives 
smoked and dried over the. fire. 
This makes a not very appetising 
but extremely nutritious food, 
that can be kept over long periods. 
Many a' camp has been thus kept 
from starving through a long 
winter when the snows were too 
deep to allow hunting for fresh, 
meat. The odd name jerky, 
by the way, is a corruption of a 
Peruvian word, charqui, meaning 
dried venison. 

“ How long do you reckon we’ll 
be here, Joshua ?” asked Mrs. 
Anderson, approaching the leader. 

“ I can’t say, exactly,” he 
answered. “ It depends on David. 
But I should think about a week.” 

. “ Then I’m going' to boil up some 
soap and do a bit of washing,” said 


Set down by 
John Halden 

the housewife. “ John,” she called 
her husband, “you might bring 
me in some long wild grape vines 
next time you go hunting. I want 
to use them for a clothes-line.” 

At this suggestion all thei women 
were taken with a fever of cleanli¬ 
ness. An ash hopper and soap 
kettle were set up. Jack Simpson, 
who was what would be called a 
handyman, contrived some home¬ 
made wash-boards. The tough 
strands of the wild grape vine 
were tied from wagon to wagon, 
and the soiled linen, accumulated 
from weeks of travel across the 
plains, was soon washed with 
crude soap, rinsed in the clear 
stream, and fluttering in the breeze 
between the wagons. 

Mr. Halifax was glad to see this 
activity on the part of the women. 
It kept them from worrying about 
the Indian danger. Indeed, every¬ 
one seemed to have forgotton 
about it as they ■ went singing and 
joking about their tasks. 

At night a. vigilant watch was 
kept, and the children and cattle 
were not allowed.to leave the camp 
at any time. But by common 
consent everyone spoke and thought 
as little as possible about either the 
Indians or David. 

Towards evening of the" second 
day a wave of special gaiety swept 
the camp. It was partly reaction 
from the Indian scare, partly a 
feeling of well-being from the fresh 
linen everyone was wearing. 

“ I say, we ought to have a 
party ! ” cried Sam, and sidled up 
to Nancy, who was quietly mend¬ 
ing one of David's socks. Nancy, 
usually so merry, was unusually 
subdued these days, but, true to 
the spirit of the camp, she-looked 
up brightly as Sam approached. 

“ A fine idea ! ” she replied. 

Encouraged, Sam twisted the 
front of his deerskin shirt and 
simpered. : 

“ Will you be my partner in the 
Virginia reel ? ” he asked. 

Nancy looked at him. 

“ As you’re the only boy tiear 
my age in the camp I suppose I’ll 
have to,” she returned, not too 
politely. But looking at Sam 
and thinking of David did not 
prepossess her in Sam's favour. 

But Sam was not sensitive. He 
jumped clumsily on a fallen log, 
stood swaying a bit to gain his 
balance, and shouted out his news 
like a town crier. 

“ Oyez l Oyez ! Oyez ! We plan 
to give a party tonight! You’re 
all invited ! Come one ! Come all!” 

Mr. Halifax approached. 

“ What’s all this ? ” he asked 
abruptly. 

Sam got down off the log. 

“ That is if you’re willing, sir,” 
he said humbly. “ Nancy and I 
have decided that a beef barbecue 
and a Virginia^ reel would kind 
of liven things up.” 

The leader approved of the idea. 
The one thing he had most to fight 
was depression in his little group of 
pioneers. So he nodded his per¬ 
mission and preparations began. 

The women prepared a delicious 
drink made of the juice of wild 
grapes pressed that day and mixed 
with maple sugar. The remaining 
beef was spitted on sharp sticks 
and roasted over the fire. There 
was Indian pudding and roast 
turkey and baked fish and nuts 
and sugar candy. 

“ Come one ! Come all! And 
dance the Teel ! ” cried Sam, who, 
puffed with pride at having obtained 
the pretty Nancy for his partner, 
had appointed himself master of 
the ceremonies. 

A young moon was up, and, with 
the dancing fire, lighted up the 
strange scene on the edge of the 
wilderness. The courageous little 
party, in the very face of unimagin¬ 
able dangers from ferocions Indians 
and prowling wild beasts, sang 
and danced to keep their spirits up. 


CHAPTER 11 

Through the Wilderness 


JV/Teantime, David went swiftly 
on • his way through the 
forest. He went lightly as a cat in 
his deerskin moccasins, keeping 
alertly on the watch for signs that 
human beings had passed that wav. 

Sam Simpson, however, when he 
had. told the camp that the 
Indians had gone exactly in the 
same direction as David, was mis¬ 
taken. Sam was not clever at 
woodcraft, and was, besides, more 
interested in making a sensation 
than in telling the precise truth. 
The Indians had only gone in the 
general direction of the Cornstalk 
village. 

David wasted no time in looking 
for signs of the marauders. This 
was not his business. His business 
was to arrive as quickly and as 
secretly as possible at Cornstalk’s 
camp, and there to learn what he 
wanted to know. 


Covering up his own tracks was 
a different matter. David had 
learned his woodcraft from the 
greatest of all scouts, Daniel Boone. 
He knew the danger of the tiniest 
signs—a fallen leaf, a displaced bit 
of earth. Whenever he could he 
walked in the water, so as to leave 
no trace. He walked as noiselessly as 
a panther over dead leaves and 
dried twigs. 

The forest was intensely still. It 
was so’ dense that David could not 
see more than a few yards in front 
of him. 

Yet in that leafy ambush a dozen 
savages might skulk, and not even 
David’s quick ears be able to detect 
the slightest sound. For one reason 
or another the Indians used to 
track white men for miles without 
making themselves known; then 
they would suddenly spring out with 
a hideous war whoop, scalp their 
victims, and make off, leaving the 
forest quiet again. 

David knew this. He was not 
afraid, but every sense was strained 
to catch the slightest indication 
that he was being followed. 

Once, suddenly emerging into a 
small clearing, he came upon a big 
brown bear ! Bruin was standing 
on his hind legs, back to the boy, 
busily engaged in scraping a comb 
full of honey from a hollow tree. 

David could easily have shot him, 
but he wished to avoid noise as 
much as possible, and besides, he 
never killed animals wantonly. 

So he shinned silently up a tree 
to watch proceedings. 

Bruin was mightily intent on the 
delicacy he had found. He crammed 
the dripping honeycomb into his 
jaws with both his front paws, and, 
when he had scraped the tree, he 
took great care to lick every bit of 
the sweetness from his paws and fur. 

“I’d give a deal to come upon a 
lunch like that, old fellow,” chuckled 
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David, as the bear ambled off, well 
pleased with himself. 

-The sight of the bear’s enjoyment 
reminded him that he was hungry, 
for it was long past noon and he had 
not paused in his walk since sunrise. 

He sat down beside a fallen log 
and opened his pack, expecting to 
find jn it merely the customary 
jerky. There were turkey breast, 
lumps of maple^sugar, cornbread, 
and butter aiid nuts ! A feast fit for 
a king! 

“ Good little Nancy!” he thought, 
as he spread out the delicacies. 


CHAPTER 12 


A Narrow Escape 


A fter lunch he went on without 
** adventure till nearly sun¬ 
down. Then, as he was moving 
swiftly and silently through the 
thick trees, some instinct made him 
look up. 

What he saw brought his gun to 
his shoulder in a flash. 

A cougar—a sort of puma— 
was crouched on the low branch of 
a tree, ready to spring upon him ! 

David’s shot caught the animal 
in mid-air. It twisted, its terrible 
claws like knives just above him. 
David ducked, and the cougar, shot 
through the head, went clean over 
him. It fell with a thud on the 
ground, and lay still. 

David drew a long breath and 
blew it out with emphasis. 

“That,” he said to himself, 
“ was a pretty narrow escape for 
yours truly, Dave Halifax.” 

Then a sight made him stiffen. 

On a log before him lay an 
Indian hunting-knife beside a half- 
cleaned fish. • 


The fish was perfectly fresh; 
David saw that in a moment. That 
meant that the Indian who had 
been cleaning it had not put it down 
more than a minute or two before. 

He gave a quick look round. He 
was entirely surrounded by the 
thick leafy undergrowth' of the 
forest. Behind it any number of 
Indians might be hiding, watching. 

The air was still. Not a sound 
came from the leafy ambush. The 
smoke from David’s rifle hung 
quietly above him or eddied among 
the branches of the trees. 

The boy’s mind worked quickly. 
Supposing—and he had not a doubt 
of it—the eyes of hostile Indians 
were watching him behind that im¬ 
penetrable thicket of leaves. Would 
there come, at any moment now, an 
arrow shot straight at his.heart ? 

No. David instantly rejected that 
possibility. 

The Indians saw that he was 
alone. They, would not shoot him. If 
they intended his death, as was pro¬ 
bable, they would capture him alive 
and torture him to death. 

This was one of the worst traits 
of the American Indians. They 
were horribly cruel. Whenever 
possible they captured their enemies 
alive and put them to every con¬ 
ceivable torture for hours before 
death ended the sport. Yet it must 
be acknowledged that the Indians 
were very brave. It was a point of 
honour with them never to whimper, 
and they would endure the most 
excruciating torment in their turn 
without a groan. 

Thinking of this, David faced the 
green thicket about him, wondering 
from which side the first rush would 
come. He resolved to die fighting. 

The absolute stillness continued. 
David began to feel impatient. Why 
did they not attack him ? Anything 
was better than this inaction. Then 
an idea struck him, and he did an 
extraordinary thing. 

He leaped suddenly on the fallen 
log and began flapping his crooked 
arms up and down against his sides 
like a rooster! 


“ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ” crowed 
David. “ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ” 
Then he leaped up, turned two 
somersaults in the air, landed on his 
hands, stood on his head, then 
jumped suddenly upright with a 
blank face, opening and shutting 
his mouth like a fish out of water. 


It had the effect he desired. 


There was a sudden stir in the 
leafy thicket, and twenty pairs of 
astonished black eyes peered out. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Pirate Scientist 

In the sixteenth and seven- 
* teentli centuries exploration 
and piracy, navigation and buc¬ 
caneering, were so mixed up 
together that it was difficult to 
say where one began and the 
other ended. 

Judged by present day stand¬ 
ards some of our greatest British 
heroes and Empire builders would 
be regarded as pirates. Yet 
many of them did splendid work 
as pioneers in opening up the 
world and laying the foundations 
of our magnificent Empire. 

One of these was a Somerset¬ 
shire man, born near Yeovil and 
brought up on a farm. After 
the death of his father and 
mother he was sent to sea and 
made a journey to Newfound¬ 
land. The hardships of the 
voyage, however, made him de¬ 
termine never to go to sea again. 

He went to London, but after 
a time, changing his mind, sailed 
on a vessel to Bantam, Java, and 
when war with the Dutch broke 
out he took part in several 
battles. Then, after a period of 
sickness and a rest in Somerset¬ 
shire, he went to Jamaica to help 
manage a plantation there; but 
once again the sea called him, 
and he sailed as an ordinary 
seaman along the coast of Yuca¬ 
tan. After spending some time 
among the lawless logwood 
cutters he joined a buccaneering 
expedition which crossed the 
Isthmus of Darien, ravaging 
Spanish settlements and captur¬ 
ing Spanish and other vessels. 

It was a rollicking, lawless life, 
characteristic of the age, yet 
througliit all this strange seaman, 
half freebooter, half scientist, 
kept a journal and made a careful 
study of winds and tides, which 
he published as a valuable 
treatise later. He also made 
careful botanical studies. 

He now joined another expedi¬ 
tion and sailed up the South 
American coast, crossed the 
Pacific to the Philippines, China, 
and Australia, and, after being 
marooned on the Nicobar Islands) 
made his way in a native canoe 
to Atcheen, in Sumatra, and 
returned to England, where he 
published an account of his 
voyage round the world. He was 
one of the world's earliest and 
most famous circumnavigators. 

He was now given command of 
a vessel and sent on a voyage of 
discovery to the South Seas, 
where he gave his name to a 
small group of islands; but as a 
commander he was not a success, 
and for cruelty was court - 
martialled. On the voyage home 
he was wrecked off Ascension 
Island, where lie and his 
men lived for two months on 
turtles and 
goats. Later 
he sailed as 
pilot on the 
ship that 
rescued Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk, 
the original 
of Robinson 
Crusoe, from 
Juan Fernandez Island. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he? 
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The Children's Newspaper 

Lord, oKCafye cMiy Heart a ‘Place Where jdngels Sing 


DF MERRYMAN 

A gentleman arrived late at a 
concert and found that some¬ 
one had occupied his seat. In 
order not to cause a disturbance 
he sent the stranger his card with 
this note pencilled on the back: 

“ Pardon me, sir, but you have 
taken my seat.” 

The usurper simply returned the 
card with this addition : 

“ It is a very good one. What 
did you pay for it ? ” 

□ ' 0 0 
What Am I ? 

By Nature’s law to me is given 
The greatest power under 
heaven; 

The proudest monarchs I confine, 
Who silently themselves resign, 
And own obedience by a nod 
To me, their more than demi-god. 
So universal is my sway 
That high and low my laws obey. 
If more of me you wish to know 
Inquire not of the sons of woe, 

But of the. weary and the gay, 

Who to me their homage pay ; 
Though while they in my power 
remain 

Should you inquire ’twill be in vain. 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Do You Live at Chislehurst ? 

Hurst 'means a wood, or grove, 
and chisel is the same word as 
chesil, an old word for gravel or 
shingle. 

The meaning of the name, there¬ 
fore, is the woody place on the ■ 
shingle, a description of it as it was 
originally. 

~0 . 3 0 

The Best Ride of All 
“ I’d like to ride in a railway train,” 
Said Flo. 

“ I’d like to ride in an aeroplane,” 
Said Joe. 

“ I’d like to ride in a motor-car, 
And go as I liked, so fast and far,” 
Said Ted. 

“ But a bumpety ride on Daddie’s 
knee; 

That’s the loveliest ride for me,”. 
Said Golden-head. 

0 0 0 


The Pincushion Illusion 



1! you hold this page on a level with 
the eye and look along the surface towards 
}tke above drawing the pins will appear 
to he standing op as il in a pincushion. 

0 0 0 

That That 

George came home from school 

one day with a puzzle 

which he was confident would beat 
his brother. 

“ Look at this, Harry,” he said, 
handing over a slip of paper. 

“ See if you can punctuate this.” 

Written on the paper were the 
words: 

“ That that is is that that is not 
that that is not.” ■' 

Harry studied this for some time 
and then solved the problem. 

“ Very good, George,” he said. 
u Now, here is a puzzle for you. 
Can you write a sentence using the 
word ‘that’ five times consecu¬ 
tively ? ” 

George did his best, but at last 
he had to give it up, and Haney 
supplied the answer. What was it ? 

Solutions next week 


Which of your relatives are 
dependent upon you for a 
living ? 

Your uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
for without U they could not exist. 


0 □ '0 

The Impostor 



“ I have a voice,” young Krinkum 
said, 

“ And all its notes are strong.” 
So he to Signor Grasshop went 
To leam the art of song. 

He practised for a month or more 
As hard as anything, 

Then found that, though he’d 
learned to chirp, v 
He hadn’t learned to sing. 

“ What, you teach singing ? ” 
Krinkum cried. 

“ My hopes have come down 
bump. 

You’re only fit, I’m much afraid, 
To teach folks how to jump 1 ” 

E00 

What word of eight letters contains 
all the vowels ? Dialogue. 

0 0 0 

A Gentle Hint 

Two boys met in the street one 
day and were exchanging 
greetings. 

“ Have you started business 
yet ? ” asked one. 

“ No,” replied the other. “ As 
a matter of fact I have not yet de¬ 
cided what career to follow.” 

“Well,” said the first boy thought¬ 
fully, “ personally, I think you 
should make a good book-keeper.” 
“ Why ? ” 

“ Because you have never returned 
that volume of the Children’s Ency¬ 
clopedia I lent you some weeks ago.” 

0 0 0 

A Kiddle in Rhyme 

]\IY first is in spilling and also in 
spoil, 

My second’s in labour and also in 
toil, • 

My third is in uncle and also in 
aunt, 

My fourth is in cannot and also in 
can’t, 

My fifth is in healthy and also in 
hale, 

My sixth is in pallid and also in 
pale, 

My seventh’s in master and also in 
maid, 

My eighth is in purchase and also 
in paid, 

My ninth is in cattle and also in 
goat, 

My tenth is in harbour and also in 
boat, 

My eleventh’s in sneezing and also 
in snort, 

My whole is a southern English 

port. Answer next week 

0 0 0 . 

W HEN does a caterpillar improve 
in its behaviour ? 

When it turns over a new leaf. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Puzzle in Rhyme Ass-ass-i-nation 
What Am IP The Eye 

Arithmetical Problem 
The new price was fourpence a 
dozen, or three for a penny; the old 
price was threepence a dozen, or four 
I for a penny. 


Jacko Visits Aunt Matilda 

/^\ne morning at breakfast, as he was reading his letters, 
^ .Father Jacko gave a loud snort. Rich old Aunt Matilda 
had written saying she had decided to make a will and that 
she intended leaving all her money to—Jacko. 

1 “ I have always had a great liking for the dear boy,” wrote 
the old lady. “ I shall never forget his charming manners 
when he came to tea with me last summer.” 

Jacko swelled with pride. Then he caught his father's eye. 

“ The whole thing will come to nothing! ” snorted Mr. 
Jacko. “ Matilda says* she must have the boy to stay with 
her for a month before deciding anything.” 

2 Jacko gasped. So did his mother. So did Adolphus. ’ 

- But the very next day Mrs. Jacko packed his trunk and sent 
him off. 11 We shall all hope for the best,” she said, as she kissed 
him good-bye. And Jacko promised to be as good as gold. 

But when his father took him down to the station and put 
him in charge of the guard Jacko nearly choked with rage. 

“ I'm not taking any risks this time,” said Mr. Jacko. “ I'm 
going to see you get there,' at any rate.” 



And he had a few words with the guard before the train 
steamed off, with Master Jacko sitting on his trunk in the van. 

It really was too bad, thought Jacko. The guard's van 
• wasn't even at the end of the train so that you could see all 
along the line from the jolly little windows at the back. And 
6 every time Jacko stirred the guard scowled at him. He was a 
“ surly sort of fellow, and Jacko took a great dislike to him. 

At last they stopped at a station, and while the guard was 
out on the platform waving his flag, Jacko had a good look 
round the van. “Coo!” he said. “Here's a lever. Wonder 
what it does ? ” And he gave it a good pull. 

He had just time to get back to his corner when the guard 
jumped in and the train started again, 
i The next minute a gap began to appear between the guard's 
van and the carriages behind. It grew wider and wider. So 
did Jacko's grin. 

But the guard was so busy keeping his eye on Jacko that he 
quite forgot to keep an eye on the train. He never noticed 
that half the carriages had been left behind at the Last station 
till Jacko was out of his sight—safely eating crumpets in Aunt 
8 Matilda's drawing-room 1 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

A Knowing Pony 

Here is a North Country story of 
a knowing pony. 


When I was a youth I used 
9 to drive in the pit a knowing 
~~ pony named Dandy. Other lads 
had found him bad to manage, 
so I expected trouble when I was 
sent to drive him. I decided to 
use kindness instead of a whip, 
and in a few days he was as 
Iq quiet as any pony in the pit, 

~ At that time we worked eleven 
days in a fortnight, the eleventh 
day being every other Saturday. 
I soon found I must be very care¬ 
ful when I went to take him 
from the stable on the Saturday 
n that was a working day. There 
“ was no doubt about it, Dandy 
did not like to work six days in 
any week, and he always showed 
some of his old temper by 
jumping, and kicking when I 
entered his stall on -Saturday 
mornings. He knew how to count 
_ the days just as well as I did. 


Un Poney Malin 

Voici une anecdote, venant d’un 
des comtes du nord, concernant un 
poney malin: 

Dans ma jeunesse je condui- 
sais au fond de la mine, un 
poney malin nomme Dandy. 
D’autres gar9ons Favaient trouve 
difficile a manier, aussi je m’at- 
tendais a avoir de la peine quand 
on m’ordonna de le conduire. Je 
resolus d*avoir recours alabonte 
au lieu du fouet, et, au bout de 
quelques jours, il etait devenu 
aussi docile que n’importe quel 
autre poney de la mine. 

A cette epoque nous travail- 
lions onze jours par quinzaine, le 
onzieme jour etant de deux 
samedis l’un. Je m’apergus 
bien vite qu’il me faudrait 
prendre des precautions lorsqu’il 
s’agissait de le faire sortir de 
l’ecurie le samedi qui se trouvait 
etre un jour de travail. Sans 
aucun doute. Dandy n'aimait 
pas travailler six jours par 
semaine, et il montrait de sa 
vieille humeur, sautant et ruant, 
quand j’entrais daiis sa stalle le 
samedi matin. Il savait compter 
les jours aussi bien que moh 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Fireworks 

Duly was terrified of the 
dark. It was very silly of 
him, because he knew perfectly 
well that there weren't really 
any bears under his bed, or a 
burglar waiting to jump out 
from the dark corner by the 
wardrobe. 

But somehow or other he 
just hated it when Nannie said 
good-night, and put the light 
out. He used to pull the bed¬ 
clothes right up over his head, 
and sometimes he kept on 
imagining he heard strange 
noises, and couldn’t get to sleep 
for ages. 

Nannie used to tease him 
about it. 

“ You're much too big for 
that kind of thing,” she said. 
“I'd be ashamed to be such 
a baby! ” 

And Billy was ashamed, but 
it didn't seem to make him any 
less afraid of the dark. 

It was on his eighth birthday 
that Uncle Dick came to tea, 
bringing a big parcel with him, 
and inside was a lovely box of 
fireworks. 

“ They are specially made for 
indoors,” said Uncle Dick, 
“ and after tea, when Nannie 
has cleared the table, we'll 
have some fun with them.” 

They did, too. Uncle Dick 
turned out the light and made 
the nursery quite dark, and 
soon they had a lovely fire¬ 
work show—Catherine wheels 
with lots of lovely colours in 
them, and every now and then 
something would give a loud 
pop, and make Nannie nearly 
jump out of her skin ! 

But at last bedtime came, 
though Nannie let Billy have 
half an hour longer because if 
was his birthday. 

And when he was tuck’ed up 
in bed, and Nannie had said 
good-night and turned out the 
light, he suddenly had a new 
idea as he lay in the dark. 



Billy hated the dark 


If there were no such thing 
as darkness, fireworks wouldn't 
be any fun at all! They just 
wouldn't show up—and neither 
would the Moon, nor the jolly 
little twinkling stars he could 
see through the window. And 
you wouldn't have the fun of 
seeing the lamplighter come 
round every evening to light the 
lamp just below the nursery 
window! 

Why, there was a lot to be 
said for darkness, after all! 
And from that moment Billy 
was never afraid of it again. 




















































































The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 $. ; Canada, 13s. 6 d. See below. 


REBUILDING OLD LONDON BRIDGE • THE KITE-RUNNER • A PRAM FOR TEN 



Old London Bridge Once More—The famous old London Bridge, which has played such an Cabs in the Park—Hyde Park has at last been thrown open to cabs, after these public vehicles 

.important part in English history, is to be seen once again in the capital of the Empire, this had been banned there for over two centuries. Here we see a procession of taxicabs entering 

replica of the original, with its quaint houses, being now in course of erection at Wembley the parkwith Membersof Parliament, in celebration of the event, which created much interest 



A Happy Family^—A badger at Titlington, A New Method of Traction—An ingenious and enterprising ski-runner at Finse, in French Gardening Near London —A corner 

Northumberland,which feeds and plays happily Norway, has devised a new method of traction, as shown in this picture. A large and of a gardening school at Croydon, where many 

jWith a number of dogs belonging to its owner powerful kite is sent up, and, carried by the strong wind, draws the ski-er over the snow salad plants are grown under bell-glasses 


A Pram for Ten—The HomelessChildren’s Aid and Adoption Society, at Leytonstone, London, Japanese Delegates Visit the Scouts—A party of Japanese civil and military representatives 

sands its charges out every morning in a pram that holds ten—a kind of baby's charabanc in this country are here seen visiting the Scout Camp at Gillwell Park, near* London 




THE BEAUTIFUL LIFE OF THE PRIME MINISTER’S WIFE-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


'i la- (l.ildren’s Newspaper is printed and published cvcrv.Thursday bv the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St, London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for tarns- 
iuV,;cn by Camulian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, CentralKews Agency; In^a, A. EL Wheeler and Co- 





























